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Ruins of Desert Cathay. Personal Narrative 
of Explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China. 
By M. AUREL STEIN. With numerous Illustrations, 
Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps from Original 
Surveys. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s, net. 
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JAMES STEPHENS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
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The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “ The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

T.P.'s Weexty.—‘ The whole book is worth reading, as is nearly 


every word written by Miss Sharp, and her tales ave not scrappy, being, 
like some of Kipling's, quite little books of their own.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Illustrated. Second “Rdition 16s, net. 
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S. Rarrorort. Illustrated. Second Edition 16s. net. 

A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL. By Captain 
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Drawings. 12s. Gd. net. 
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Dr. F. A. Hepveccockx. 108. 6d. net. 
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OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. . Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given. — 
Telephone or. write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 





T' YPEWRITING carefully and 
accurately done. Remington.’ Ordinary 
MSS. 8d. (inclusive) 1,000 words. Long 
‘London business experience. Strict confidence 
observed. — Howarp, 18, Queen’s Road, 
Tooting. 





*SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 
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Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
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Notes of the Week 


E are glad that a week of negotiations, which 
it was known on all hands were foredoomed 
to failure, has passed into the limbo of 

the futile. When one of the parties to a conflict rates 
the Government of the day in such lowly esteem as to 
ignore its sovereign authority, and impudently declares 
“We are the Government,” the intervention of that 
Ministry, to be useful, must be on lines which will effec- 
tively dispose of that illusion. Frankly, praise may be 
given to Mr. Asquith for his belated firmness. He has 
shown the hare-brained, ill-balanced, and ignorant 
claimants of omnipotence in the State that they are 
really very foolish—albeit detrimental—people, and so 
far good has been done. We do not think, however, 
that the intervention of the Government has been useful, 
or was ever likely to be useful. Their record of lament- 
able weakness in relation to trade disputes; their sub- 
serviency to the labour vote, their numerous assaults on 
the sanctity of law and order, and their pusillanimous 
failure under the egis of Mr. Churchill to stamp out 
pillage, rufhanism and violence concealed beneath the 
guise of labour troubles, laid upon them an almost hope- 
less handicap when they came forward in arbitral 
attitude to adjust differences between thos¢ whom they 
had wronged and those who had been their specially 
favoured clients. 











Labour has received—as it deserved to receive—a 
very definite snub and set-back in a quarter where it 
had persuaded itself it had only to demand to have. 
The lesson may be a useful one. In future it is to be 
hoped that the law will not be altered because labour 
does not happen to like it, but will be impartially and 
fearlessly enforced. We are anxious that the conditions 
of labour shall be improved so far as is consistent with 
the maintenance of the essential exigencies of the trade 
of the country. When it is clearly seen that the welfare 
of the country is no factor at all in the estimation of 
pestilent agitators working for social revolution, no 
paltering must in future be tolerated. All law-abiding 
and respectable elements must coalesce to stamp out a 
plague which can only involve the destruction of the 
prosperity of the nation. 


An extraordinary example of what may be done by 
determined and desperate men even in these days of 
protection for the inoffensive citizen is given in the 
robberies and murders which have thrown a district of 
France into a condition almost of panic during the past 
week. The average law-breaker hesitates before taking 
human life ; these criminals, however, adopted the tem- 
porarily safer method of shooting first and looting after. 
The equipment of the authorities seems to have been 
pitifully inadequate.; popular indignation, however, s 
roused, and the first move has been made in the direc- 
tion of smarter machinery for the capture of the miser- 
able, inhuman beings—not to be called men—who think 


nothing of killing half a dozen people for the sake of 
gold. 


The “ Simple Life ” Conference now in progress at the 
Caxton Hall takes a very pessimistic view of the average 
bachelor’s energy. Two ladies clad in Greek costume 
give him lessons in the art of cleaning shoes ; a machine 
—guaranteed not to blush—teaches him how clothes 
may be washed; he is told how beds should be stuffed 
with chaff, how to cook and eat a nut, and how the 
danger of damp sheets may be avoided. In this connec- 
tion a gentleman “who has given up several years of 
his life to a crusade against the ordinary sheet ” exhibits 
a wonderful sheet of his own. An ordinary pair, he 
affirms, can be placed on a bed in thirty-two different 
positions. When we have a spare week or so we are 
going to calculate this out carefully and check his 
figures ; for the present we take his word for it, since he 
can hardly have any sinister object. But how trivial 
become our little occupations of building ships, selling 
merchandise, cotton-spinning, writing books, exploring 
continents, contrasted against the white light of so noble 
a life-work! The world goes on—but in the silence of 
his room he labours for humanity, dictating to his 
reverent secretary the results of his latest sheet-turning 
experiment. He makes us ashamed of ourselves; we 
will go to, sell up, retire from our ignominious careers, 
and devote our remaining years to finding the precise 
Euclidean thirty-third position in which a pair of sheets 
may be arranged. Dear man!—we could ill spare him. 
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“First the Blade, then the Ear, | 
after that .. .” 


WHATEVER the dream I dream may be, 
Whatever the hope I hope, 
I know, by the flash of ‘the vasty sea, 
By the glow on the grassy slope, 
By the light that lies along the sky 
At night, when the last birds homeward fly, 
By the gleam of the wet rose-hedge in June, 
By the way that in winter the grey night falls 
When the lonely bird on the moorland calls, 
By the fiery sun and the high, calm moon, 
I know, I know in my beating heart, 
I know, I know in my secret soul, 
By a thousand symbols that shine and start 
And give me a calm and a high control— 
By the world that already my Dreams have made, 
At the gate of which fall back, dismayed, 
The pillagers, mockers, and drinkers of wine, 
They to whom Beauty is not divine 
But a thing to be sullied, and raped, and tost 
In the heap with their dreams that they mocked— 
and lost— 
I know, I know in my lonely heart. 
I know in my quiet, singing soul 
That the Hope lives oi and the Fears depart, 
And the god in man’shall have more control 
And more, and more ; and the voiceless hope 
And the dream too strange to be wholly told, 
That some old dead dreamer dreamt on his slope 
Straying along through the wind-blown grass, 
Soul in the vastness, feet in the mould, 
Shall come to pass ; 
And out of Time—Eternity : 
And a God shall walk where now man gropes, 
Whatever the whole high Dream may be, 
Whatever the hope of hopes. 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 











The Fascination of Print 


F a being from some happy planet where the printing- 
press is unknown, and where spelling, easy or diff- 
cult, new or old, has never troubled the intellectual 
atmosphere, could pay a visit to Earth, one of his first 
questions would be as to the curious behaviour of nine- 
tenths of the people he saw. Why, we can imagine him 
asking, do your inhabitants all carry round with them 
squares and oblongs and scraps of this material you term 
“paper,” hiding their heads often from the view of their 
fellow-creatures, studying as though for their lives the 
signs and portents thereon designed? And the extra- 
ordinary thing about this inquiry is that we should 
hardly know how to answer it intelligibly at short 
notice. 
Weare bound to notice that from professor to errand-boy 
almost everyone we meet is engrossed in newspaper, 





story-book, or print of some description. The Tubes 
in the morning present a picture of rows of knees and 
legs whose owners are concealed from public sight by 
reason of their earnest devotion to the public duty— 
the duty of knowing what has happened since they went 
to bed ; the buses show much the same spectacle, varied 
by humorous interludes of wind and weather. In the 
evening a mysterious force urges us_ to 
purchase still more papers, to vanish again behind the 
scarcely dry sheets, in a fever lest any item of the day's 
news should escape our notice. The youngster, sent with 
a message merely into the next street, pulls from his 
pocket a frayed copy, grimy and extremely badly: 
printed, of the exciting adventures of his favourite 
desperado, and stumbles along, eyes close to the page, 
jaws dropped, in a trance of esoteric ecstacy. We 
have reached that stage of the disease when it becomes 
impossible for us to take a journey of even twenty 
minutes’ duration in company with our own thoughts. 

And herein, one may well imagine, lies danger. For 
in our unceasing desire to ve lulled by second-hand ideas, 
to find temporary oblivion in news that is frequently 
utterly unimportant, we are becoming desperately un- 
interesting members of a crowd ; our individuality counts 
less ; we think as other people think, talk as other people 
talk. Our critical faculty becomes dulled, our intellectual 
plane is insensibly lowered. How often will you find a 
man or a woman—unless you seek those homes and 
gatherings where such things are specially loved and 
studied—ready or able to chat on anything above the 
level of the current topics of the morning’s paper? How 
often does an original, inspiriting idea crop up in the 
average conversation ? 

The point to note with regard to this lack of brilliance 
is that it is not due to a definitely poor mental equip- 
ment; more probably it results from the fact that nowa- 
days the brains are rarely exercised properly. Not twice 
in a year does the ordinary man or woman sit down 
and think out a subject thoroughly, or allow the mind to 
drift where it will. We are all of us under the spell 
of print, and we cannot, we dare not, break away from 
its basilisk eyes. The “materials,” the “knowledge,” 
and the “command of words” which Dr. Johnson 
noted as essentials to the art of conversation are here, 
are available ; the “ imagination to place things in such 
views as they are not commonly seen in,” the “ presence 
of mind,” and the “resolution” which formed the re- 
maining requisites are not now so easily found. We 
must read, read feverishly, insatiably, at every possible 
moment, and the leisure of spirit which enables us to 
unpack the mind and to blow the dust from its crannies 
and shelves, costing nothing to obtain, is lost in a 
maze of printed words. It is a question whether we 
have not sacrificed as much as we have gained in our 
restless desire to know, from moment to moment, how 
high and terrible the weeds in the world’s great garden 
have grown, while the flowers in our own little secret, 
shadowy places droop and perish for lack of sun and 
shower. 

WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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Syndicalism, and After.—II 


By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


E VER since they found the owners adamant and the 

Government strictly neutral the men’s leaders have 
been in a desperate quandary. The strike had been 
ordered and must go on. Once they had committed 
themselves to the Schedule of February 2 they could not 
withdraw, because they had no power to change the deci- 
sion of the ballot of that date. Had they returned to the 
districts and said: “We have made a blunder; the 
owners will not give way, we must therefore withdraw 
the Schedule of February 2 and negotiate on the amount 
of the Minimum,” it would have been a confession of 
failure and defeat which the leaders would never have 
survived. They would have been “outed” from the 
leadership by other aspiring claimants to their posi- 
tions of trust and comparative ease—who are ever wait- 
ing at the face of the seams for promotion to an office 
of emolument above the ground. Under the circum- 
stances the failure of the Round Table Conference was 
a foregone conclusion. There was only one possible 
solution to the impasse, namely, for the Government to 
introduce a Minimum Wage Bill which would enable 
the men’s leaders to return to the districts and say: 
“We have done all in our power; we have not got what 
we wanted, but we have only yielded to force majeure.” 

On the day following the breakdown of the Round 
Table Conference Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P., Chairman 
of the Miners’ Federation, gave an interview in the 
Manchester Guardian, regretting the failure of the Con- 
ference to come to a settlement and stating clearly that 
as far as the Federation Area was concerned an agree- 
ment might have been reached, and the failure to do 
so was entirely due to contact with “the Welsh and 
Scottish elements.” The following facts therefore stand 
out clearly from Mr. Enoch Edwards own statement : — 


(1) That there never need have been any strike 
within the Federated Area, viz., Lancashire, Cheshire 
(North and South), Yorkshire (North and South), 
Staffordshire, Cannock Chase, Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and North Wales. 

(2) That the owners in the Federated Area were 
willing to negotiate an agreement at any time. 

(3) That the present deadlock is entirely due to 
contact with the Welsh and Scottish elements. 

(4) That had the dispute been amicably settled 
within the federated area, the Welsh and Scottish 
elements would also have been obliged to come to a 
speedy understanding. 


Thus Mr. Enoch Edwards practically admits that the 
Miners’ Federation has made a colossal blunder in trying 
to force its will on the entire community by means of a 
general strike. The net result has been to plunge the 
country into chaos, and to reduce hundreds of thousands 
of other workers to the verge of starvation. Now the 
Unions find themselves faced with compulsory arbitra- 
tion which is what they have beea trying to avoid for 
years, 





Under these circumstances, it having been clearly 
shown that the differences of the owners and men were 
capable of adjustment within the Federated Area, and 
would have been settled but for the determination of 
the Syndicalists to force a general strike on the country, 
it is clearly the duty of any Government, which still 
professes to govern, to introduce legislation which will 
render it impossible for such a state of affairs to occur 
again. But as usual Mr. Asquith has taken a halfway 
course which pleases no one, and has merely made 
himself the sponsor of a measure which does not profess 
to deal with the evils of Syndicalism—the vital point in 
the whole controversy—but which is merely designed 
to get the men back in the pits by hook or by crook. 


The Bill may suffice for that purpose for the reason 
that the men’s leaders having forced the Government 
to accept the principle of a Minimum Wage, are only too 
anxious to resume work before the Union funds are 
altogether depleted. But there is absolutely no clause 
in the Act as it stands at present to prevent the Miners’ 
Federation from calling out the men again six months 
or a year from now; and they can also prevent them 
from returning to work now if they so desire as they 
are in no wise bound to accept the adjudication of the 
District Boards. Therefore some clause should have 
been inserted which would - prevent either party 
from repudiating the judgment of the determining 
authority. This can only be done by making it illegal 
to use Union funds in support of a strike after the 
determining authority has settled the minimum rate and 
the safeguards for a particular district. A clause should 
be inserted in the Bill on these lines to make it of any 
value : — 


(1) When an adjudication has been made (as pro- 
vided in the Act) it shall be unlawful for any associa- 
tion of employers or of workmen to make any pecu- 
niary or other payment in support of any employer 
or workman who refuses or neglects to carry out or 
abide by the terms of such adjudication. 

(2) When an adjudication has been made (as pro- 
vided in the Act) it shall be a misdemeanour for any 
person to incite or persuade any employer or work- 
man to disobey the terms of such adjudication. 


Even with the additions the Bill would remain a most 
imperfect measure. It is in any case merely a panic 
panacea to hold good for three years, which probably is 
about the time the present Government hope to remain 
in office. 


It seems highly probable that the Bill will become 
law without containing any safeguards to prevent a 
repetition of these strikes in the future. The desperate 
position to which the men’s leaders have been reduced 
was shown by Mr. Keir Hardie’s action in the House 
(22nd inst.) when he tried to bribe the Government 
into accepting the men’s schedules of five shillings for 
datallers (men employed at a fixed daily wage) and two 
shillings for boys, by offering to withdraw the men’s de- 
mand of a fixed schedule for hewers. But for once Mr. 
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Asquith stood firm and refused to accept Mr. King’s 
amendment to this effect, which was negatived without 
a division. The still more desperate plight to which the 
Government has been reduced is clearly shown by Mr. 
Asquith’s efforts to bring the parties to a settlement 
without recourse to legislation. On Friday night the 
debate was adjourned, and all Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday were spent in further fruitless negotiations 
which were foredoomed from the start to failure. The 
owners have made their position perfectly clear, and 
from it they will not recede one jot or iota. This is 
their position :— 
(1) They are still willing to accept the definition of 
a Minimum Wage as laid down in the Government’s 
proposals. 
(2) They refuse absolutely to accept the Schedule 
’ for hewers contained in the resolution of the Miners’ 
Federation of February 2. 
(3) They will oppose any attempt to saddle them 
with the schedules of five shillings for other under- 
- ground workers and two shillings for boys, whether 
it be by Act of Parliament or by pressure brought to 
bear at a private conference. 
(4) They will oppose the insertion of any figures 
whatsoever in the Bill. 
(5) They will agree to abide by the decision of the 
District Boards in regard to all three Schedules. 


On Monday the Government made frantic efforts to 
induce the owners to give way and to consent to the 
insertion in the Bill of the schedules of five shillings 
and two shillings, in spite of the fact that Mr. Asquith 
had argued strongly against the undesirability of such 
a course on Friday in the House. On the other hand the 
Miners’ Federation threatens the Government that the 
men will not return to work even if the Bill is passed 
unless these two schedules are inserted. Only one 
course can save the Government in this crisis. They 
must pass the Minimum Wage Bill, bad as it is. Then, 
if the Miners’ Federation refuses to allow the men to 
return to work, the Government must afford adequate 
protection to all those men who are willing to return to 
the mines pending a settlement of the schedules by 
District Boards, as is provided for in the Bill. The pass- 
ing of the Bill will almost certainly break the strike. 
Already the men are wavering in many districts, and 
each day a few are trickling back to the pits. If the 
Miners’ Federation still holds out after the Bill becomes 
law then their quarrel is no longer merely with the 
owners, but with both the Government and the nation. 


It will be the bounden duty of the next Con- 
servative Government to reconsider the whole of the 
laws governing Trade Unionism, especially the Trades 
Dispute Act, and to place on the Statute Book such a 
measure as will render it a criminal conspiracy, punish- 
able with penal servitude, for a band of irresponsible 
Syndicalists, each with widely divergent interests, to 
organise social disruption by means of a general strike, 
in order that each may obtain his own petty ends quite 
irrespective of the true interests of the country. 





REVIEWS 


Historical Art 


Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité. Tome IX: La Gréce 
Archaique. By Grorces Perrot. (Hachette and 
Co. 30 fr.) 


Religione e Arte Figurata. By ALessanpro De.ta Seta. 
Illustrated. (Danesi, Rome. 16 lire.) 


Madonne Fiorentine. By Mario Ferricni. Illustrated. 
(Ulrico Hoepli, Milan. 18 lire.) 


HERE are a hundred ways of talking about art, 
and most of these ways are beset by dangerous 
pitfalls. We can be betrayed into all kinds of noxious 
paradoxes—the negation of matter, the negation of 
spirit, the negation of sanity; we may fling the glove 
in the face of Nature or science or religion. The best 
way, if we are truly conscious of the dangers of the 
road, is not to engage in it at all, but to leave it to 
those adventurous spirits who are likely to find some 
joy in it. Art, like gentlemen, sport, humour, and some 
others, is a conception that ill repays lip-service. The 
very words that express these notions are two-edged 
and turn against the user of them. The frequent use 
of the word “gentleman,” for instance, may sometimes 
prejudice us against the person who employs it, and 
precisely in the fashion he is most anxious to avoid. 


The danger, however, lies chiefly in the metaphysical 
or @ priori point of view; it is the suppression of the 
time-element, of the historical sense, that leads to the 
ineptitudes and blasphemies at which we have hinted. 
The historical method cures all the diseases of the mind. 
The three books we are about to discuss all serve to 
remind us that art is one of the vital functions of the 
human mind, and demands no sacrifice of equally essen- 
tial qualities. Signor Della Seta shows us art as the 
twin-sister of religion, inseparable from her during their 
minority, but eventually following a path of her own. It 
is the broadest kind of historical view. Signor Ferrigm 
takes a more particular subject, and reads the history of 
the great centuries of Italian art in the light of certain 
social phenomena. This method is as fruitful and in- 
structive as the former one; any thread is good to guide 
us through the labyrinth of a period, and the study of 
the Florentine women of the time and their influence on 
art provides a new and efficient clue. As to the ninth 
volume of “ L’Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité ” of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez, it stands in little need of our flattery. 


The present volume, for which M. Perrot is respon- 
sible, and which is entitled “La Gréce Archaique,” is 
sound, brilliant and comprehensive. There is, indeed, in 
an archeological work of encyclopedic character little 
place for the faults to which ordinary art literature is heir. 
The archeologist is a member of a senate recruited from 
all times and nations, and whose debates are governed 
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by strict rules of procedure. No cry of “Art for Art” 
can embarrass him, because he is watching this same art 
in its cradle and in its first attempts to walk. 


Signor Ferrigni’s book on the Florentine Madonnas 
is an extraordinarily seductive one. If there were 
nothing but the pictures to recommend it, we should 
have classed it among the most desirable volumes we 
have seen; but they are more than pictures, they are 
perfect illustrations of the thesis contained in the text. 
The main contention, though it leads to some small con- 
troversy about “ambients” with M. Marcel Reymond 
and with the restless shade of Taine, is a fairly safe one ; 
it is that the art of the Quattrocento and the Cinque- 
cento owed a considerable debt to the ladies and peasant 
women who posed for the pictures of the Madonna. 
Mothers and mistresses naturally played some part in 
inspiring painters with an ideal of womanhood. The 
Florentine type of feminine beauty may have well been 
the deciding circumstance among all the circumstances 
that produced the Renaissance as we know it. It was 
“the face that launched a hundred ships.” Signor Fer- 
rigni goes a step further when he contends that the 
artistic conception of the Madonna reacted on the 
Florentine women, on their character and appearance. 


He sees, moreover, the hand of woman in all the great 
artistic movements and periods ; Aspasia must have been 
for something in the masterpieces of Periclean Athens. 
But for Florentine art woman, as its principal subject, 
was all-important. “La forma d’ arte é la Madonna.. . 
I’ elemento reale, formale concreto é la Donna.” But this 
was a climax. During ten centuries a Byzantine con- 
ception of art and religion had given a succession of life- 
less figures, and at best the accessories made an attempt 
at realism; the Virgin herself remained rigidly within 
the tradition; even Cimabue had no model. Then 
Giotto came to breathe the breath of life into dead limbs 
and features, and the Madonna was crowned Queen of 
Art. But it was through no direct evolutionary process : 
“La donna, non Maria di Nazareth, diventa Madonna.” 
It was the culmination of the war between the flesh and 
the spirit. St. Francis had given a new turn to this 
struggle, through his discovery of joy as an element of 
religion, but it was but a temporary check to the victory 
of the flesh, and his great message ended in a fashion- 
able pietism, “Il snobismo della poverta.” Signor Fer- 
rigni’s enthusiasms sometimes lead him into a truculent 
disregard for the limitations of his subject. About the 
Medici he will allow “nil nisi bonum,” very properly, 
since they are dead, though with him that is not the sole 
or even the principal consideration. “ Benedette tiran- 
nidi!” is his cry, though it must be patent that a political 
system cannot be justified on artistic grounds alone. 
“Panis et circenses” is a recognised trick of mushroom 
dynasties, and they must show other titles to the ap- 
proval of posterity than the bribes by which they 
obtained and retained their power. But bursts of wilful- 
ness and certain flourishes of rhetoric do not in the least 
diminish the value of the book, even though the author 
modestly disclaims having proved anything by it. We 





found the chapter on Masaccio especially good, and the 
reasons why Donatello and the other great sculptors do 
not play a réle in this book proportionate to their real 
glory are well stated. 


Signor Della Seta is concerned with more general 
truths. Religion and art are at their birth inseparable 
for the most practical reasons. Indeed, all early art is 
practical and utilitarian. We find this truth re- 
peated by M. Perrot, though in a totally different 
context. But utilitarian, in the religious sense, refers 
directly to magical uses. The first art was, in fact, 
nothing but imitative magic. The whole abject of 
religion was, by following certain rules, to shield against 
hostile powers this present life, and to ensure a happy 
existence in the other world. This could only be at- 
tained by the creation of images of the persons 
interested, or of the powers whose protection was sought 
or whose malevolence was feared ; the dead could, more- 
over, have their physical wants supplied by representa- 
tions of the necessary aliments or tools; where action 
was needed for the fulfilment of a want, action had to 
be indicated in the pictorial counterpart. This art, 
which is seen in its most complete form in ancient 
Egypt, was strictly unprogressive. Religion stunted 
artistic growth, as it arrested political development by 
throwing its weight into the scale at the moment of 
codification. Imitation, if we may be allowed to 


play upon words, is in two opposite senses the 
end of art. 


It was left to the Greeks to set rolling again the ball of 
progress. Greece was not the heir of Mycene ; Homer 
and the sculptors made her art. A freer air, blowing 
from some unknown region, turned her sons to other 
thoughts than the mere propitiation of the blind forces 
of Nature. A rich mythology harmonised the gods. 
Magical conceptions persisted, as everywhere, among the 
lower orders, but the artists were meanwhile satisfying 
the cultured classes and educating the uncultured by 
creating the ideal of physical beauty and by labouring 
at purely decorative themes. The inner frieze of the 
Parthenon, Signor Della Seta considers, is the only 
monument of classical Greece containing a magical idea. 
It expresses, though not in a very pure or primitive form, 
the idea of the dedication of the Athenian people to 
the gods. Imperial Rome had its votive crowds, but 
Rome has always loved crowds (witness the Victor 
Emmanuel monument); besides, sacrifice was an all- 
important function in Roman religion, and a sacrifice 
involves a certain congregation of persons interested. 


Signor Della Seta has some very good observations to 
make on the respective methods of presenting crowds 
that prevailed in Greece and at Rome. When he gets 
to India Signor Della Seta finds it paradoxical that both 
the Brahmins and the Buddhists, whose creeds led them 
to look for the eventual annihilation of life, should have 
ended by imitating the practices of Egypt and Asia 
Minor, and affiliating their religion to the magical con- 
ceptions of other civilisations. The Buddhists seem to 
have got their images and some accretions of their 
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system from Alexander the Great. The same pheno- 
menon causes some bewilderment in the story of primi- 
tive Christianity. The pages that treat of the Icono- 
clasts and of the various aspects that their protest has 
assumed are some of the most interesting of the present 
work. Signor Della Seta regards the struggle as one 
between Greece and Judza, the Germans of the Re- 
formation being in a sense the modern representatives 
of the ancient Jews. These latter he regards as rather 
an anomaly in the history of religion, which, as a rule, 
demands, like the black man in “ Lavengro,” “a good 
bodily image.” The image must be there, though it 
need not be an idol; the latter is magical, is a medium 
through which to work on external nature, and is con- 
cerned solely with the future ; the Christian or Buddhist 
image or picture is commemorative, and appeals to the 
past and the virtue of good example. The book is a 
most stimulating one, and the illustrations are numerous 
and well reproduced. 


We have already said something of M. Perrot’s book, 
and we shall say but little more about it. It forms a 
part, and not the least considerable part, of a work of 
first-rate importance. In it the last word in archeological 
research is said with scholarly restraint and yet with all 
the charm of the French historian. The general truth 
is presented with the true Latin grace and ‘skill, while 
the particular proposition is argued with incisive and 
resistless logic. And the illustrative plates, though some- 
what inconveniently arranged, are miracles of elegant 
and exact reproduction. The chief headings *deal with 
coinage, painting and pottery at the end of what M. 
Perrot calls “le moyen Age de la Gréce.” It is the 
reflorescence of art after the winter of the Dorian in- 
vasion. This catastrophe may be loosely compared to 
_ the Turkish invasion of Europe in the fifteenth century, 
which also led to migrations and a renascence. 


The history of Greek art is the history of the Ionians, as 
M. Perrot, in the wake of other authorities, clearly estab- 
lishes ; but the heresies are old and many, and it is well 
to have their refutation enshrined in a work of monu- 
mental importance. The slender data for an account of 
Greek painting are made to bear all the fruit of which 
they are capable. But the most valuable section is 
undoubtedly that which deals with Greek pottery. The 
whole question of colours and firing is treated with admir- 
able detail and precision. We see the basis of all our 
zsthetics in the idea of the purest utility. In early 
times “la palette des peintres de vases ne comprend que 
trois couleurs fondamentales: le noir, le blanc, le rouge 
violacé,” and that simply because of the difficulties of 
firing. The same “palette trés pauvre” belongs to 
Greek painting, but is ‘attributed to somewhat different 
causes. The understanding of Greek colour has been 
retarded by the exigencies of excavation and the dangers 
of contact with the light, but a solution is being provided 
by more careful methods. The priscners of the dust, 
when the doors of their cells are thrown open, cannot 
bear in their eyes the restored gift of the sun. 





The Attack on Traditional Logic 


A New Logic. By Cuartes Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
(Wm. Heinemann. tos. net.) 

Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By 
F. C. S. Scnitver, M.A., D.Sc. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. net.) 





ORMAL logic, entrenched in the strong fortifi- 
cations of the tradition of two thousand years, 
is at last the object of a powerful attack. Both these 
writers appear in the forefront together, though from 
a different standpoint, with varying method. Dr. 
Mercier, in his preface, makes a sort of apology for a 
book on logic from a practising physician. As a 
student of psychology, he was led to consider methods 
of thought and inductive reasoning. He says: “It was 
as a prolegomenon to the study of insanity that I was 
first moved to examine the logic of tradition, and to 
substitute for it the new logic that is here propounded.” 
There is some humour in this position; but when he 
adds, “ From the professional logician I can expect no 
mercy,” it is curious that he does not notice that some 
professional logicians were moving along parallel lines 
of direct attack. Dr. Schiller, a fellow and tutor of 
C.C.C., Oxford, writes: “I confess that to myself the 
discovery of the source of logic’s troubles came as 2 
great relief. For, in common with most teachers of 
formal logic, I had found it a very difficult subject to 
teach without joss of self-respect.” 

Dr. Mercier contends that “the central doctrine of 
traditional logic is that all reasoning is the bringing 
of particular cases under general rules; its insoluble 
difficulty was to determine the way in which general 
rules are established.” Symbolic logic is simply 
materialism ; for “all the thinking is done before the 
data are put into the machine, and all the machine does, 
and all that symbolic logic can do, is to add and 
subtract.” Symbolic logic is merely “a kind of cal- 
culus, and rests upon a confusion between the province 
of logic and the province of mathematics.” Dr. Schiller 
agrees, when he says that “it is necessary to pull down 
the pseudo-science of formal logic, and to show what 
an incoherent, worthless, and literally unmeaning 
structure it is, before it is possible to build up the true 
logic of real reasoning, which starts from the act of 
thought, and so does not lose touch with science and 
practical life.” 

Both writers agree that restriction to the technicalities 
of the so-called laws of thought is inherently antagonistic 
to psychology and science, and, in short, to the thought 
process itself. Both are hostile to the practice, which 
still obtains, of making traditional logic a compulsory 
subject of examination for many important degrees and 
distinctions. 

According to a growing custom, against which we 
have protested before, Dr. Mercier’s book is accom- 
panied by a publisher's laudatory review, in which it 
is stated, with some assurance, that, “couched in un- 
technical language, the issues raised in the book can 
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be as well decided by the man in the street as by the 
professor of logic.” 

This assertion we cannot but controvert. Much of 
the language is of necessity highly technical. Nor 
could the author possibly avoid technicalities unintel- 
ligible to the “man in the street.” (Is it not time that 
this mythical and hypothetical personage was decently 
interred?) To discuss the science and art of the pro- 
position, the subject of the first book, would be im- 
possible without the use of technical language. Books 
II, III, and IV are concerned with the science and art 
of reasoning—empirical reasoning, inference or deduc- 
tion, and analogy. Dr. Mercier defines empirical reason- 
ing to be the logic of discovery, of truth, of fact, of 
matter, coterminous with induction; but his view of 
the method of discovering truth by inductive reasoning, 
which he expounds at considerable length, differs from 
the usually received doctrine of induction. 

Again, deductive logic should go much further than 
the text-books, whose inferences are too limited. So- 
called laws of thought “make no reference to thought. 
They refer to things, not thought.” For example, 
“Whatever is, is,” means “ Whatever thing.” “Every- 
thing must either be or not be.” “These are not laws 
of thought. They make no reference to thought. They 
are statements, not about thought, but about things.” 
The real value of deductive logic is in testing con- 
sistency. 

In Book IV, Dr. Mercier emphasises the vast import- 
ance of the logic of analogy, and argues that the 
analogical reasoning of mathematics has always been 
most illogically excluded from logic. He very rightly 
contends that, in order to be complete, logic should 
treat of the methods of reasoning by which mathe- 
maticians, biologists, physicians, chemists, and men of 
science generally arrive at their conclusions. For by 
analogical reasoning, as distinct from induction and 
deduction, “some of the greatest triumphs of the human 
intellect have been achieved.” 

Dr. Mercier writes in clear and lucid style, with a 
wealth of illustration, largely derived, as might be ex- 
pected, from medical science. His book, if perhaps too 
lengthy (particularly Book I) and occasionally verbose, 
is certainly thorough and comprehensive. 

Dr. Schiller’s work covers much of the same ground, 
but there is considerable difference in the sequence and 
arrangement. Introduced between the many sections 
on technical formal logic are important chapters on the 
theory of ideas, the general nature of inference, the 
problems of causation, of inference, and of induction, 
and a very important chapter on the laws of nature. 

It is interesting to compare with Dr. Mercier’s view 
the position of Dr. Schiller in reference to formal laws 
of thought. “Are they,” he asks, “‘ unmitigated non- 
sense?’ The question shows that we have become 
critical, and are ripe for a real solution of the problem. 
It is necessary to renounce entirely the formal con- 
ception of their function, in order to see that they really 
are principles of thought, and play an essential part in 
the functioning of our intelligence.” Dr. Schiller then 








draws a definitive distinction between “law,” “canon,” 
and “postulate.”. “The laws” are not “laws,” nor 
“canons,” but “postulates,” and a postulate “requires 
the intervention of a will.” If it is not willed, it is 
no necessity of thought ; and the failure of formal logic 
lies in the fact that “it has throughout systematically 
shut its eyes to the constant intervention of volitions 
in the course of thinking, and thereby pledged itself to 
make nonsense of the theory of any process of thought 
which depends on such intervention.” 


Hence, later in the book, in his admirable summary 
of conclusions, Dr. Schiller points out the curious fact 
that formal logic does not seem even appreciably to 
improve the formal accuracy of thinking. “Formal 
logicians are apparently just as liable as other mortals 
to fall into formal traps—e.g., to argue from ambiguous 
terms, or to convert A propositions wrongly. The 
reason probably is, that just because formal logic is so 
alien to real thought its lessons are cast to the winds 
so soon as anyone begins to do his real thinking.” 


This remarkable statement, which may astound some 
old-fashioned professors of teaching, quite explains the 
stiff awkwardness in intellectual attitudes which charac- 
terises the methods of formal logic, and the total dis- 
regard of psychological process of reasoning. After all, 
formal logic is little better than a kind of intellectual 
game, and a game whose rules are loose, and the terms 
ambiguous ; and the question even arises: “Is it really 
such a good game, even for those who like it?” For 
it is a game which has developed an intolerant dogma- 
tism, ignorant of its own limitations, which in reality 
exclude dogmatism “upon those logical topics which 
involve a knowledge either of material truth or of human 
psychology.” 

At the same time Dr. Schiller holds the view that 
it is perfectly possible to effect a compromise, between 
psychologic and pure or formal logic, which is scientific- 
ally tolerable. We doubt whether Dr. Mercier would 
go so far as this, though he would certainly accept with 
enthusiasm Dr. Schiller’s clever estimate of the evil 
effects on science and religion, in the past and even 
now, of the false ideals of formal logic. “Is not science 
now entitled to regard all its accommodations to formal 
logic as blunders and impediments to scientific pro- 
gress?" While of religion “it is not too much to say 
that,a large proportion of the best human thought has 
become profoundly alienated from religion, thanks to 
the malign influence of formal logic.” This in- 
fluence has led astray both the advocates and the 
adversaries of religion by implanting in them a common 
rationalism, which fatally misapprehended the true 
function and vital value of religion. And this rationalism 
had its roots in nothing else than formal logic.” The 
rest of this most interesting section on religion, which 
is all too short, and capable of expansion, is a remarkable 
indictment of the evil effects of the formal ideals of 
fixity, and certainty, and of truth as compulsory and 
coercive in principle, and of “heresy” as a theological 
crime, fabricated wholly out of formal logic. It may be 
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commended to the attention of rationalists and ecclesi- 
astics alike. 


Dr. Schiller’s and Dr. Mercier’s books have each their 
value in pointing out the decay of traditional logic; 
but the special importance and interest of Dr. Schiller’s 
treatise lies in the fact that it is the work of a pro- 
fessional teacher, who admits that he has passed through 
the fog of disillusion to the light of discovery. 





The Evolution of the Dervish 


Reviewed by Sir CHARLES WALPOLE. 


Mysticism and Magic in Turkey: An Account of the 
Religious Doctrines, Monastic Organisation, and 
Ecstatic Powers of the Dervish Orders. By Lucy 
M. J. Garnett. Illustrated. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 6s. net.) 


THE mystic is a product of the Orient. There must 
be something in human nature peculiarly susceptible of 
mysticism, which has helped it to spread, like successive 
circles in the water, from its Central Asian fountain- 
head. To travel back as far as we can towards its source, 
we find ourselves confronted with Mithraism, which, as 
it shows traces both of the Avesta and the Vedas, may 
be presumed to be an Aryan cult, possessing, as it does, 
elements common to the belief of both the Iranian and 
Hindu races. The worship of Mithras, which in the 
palmy days of Persian supremacy spread through Baby- 
lonia and Asia Minor, increased its area of influence 
in the Greek colonies through the interchange of ideas 
resulting from the conquests made by Alexander’ the 
Great, and half a century before the birth of Christ 
established itself in Rome, and spread through Italy, 
the Balkan States, Spain and North Africa, the Rhine- 
land and Britain. 


Mithraism fought a stout fight with Christianity 
during the first three centuries of our era, and was 
finally vanquished at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. Its spirit was largely responsible for all the other 
forms of mystic religion cradled in the East, such as 
Zoroastrianism, Gnosticism, Manichceism, and Sufhism ; 
was probably an ingredient in Neo-Platonism; and 
undoubtedly had a material effect on the development 
of the mystic side of Christianity itself. | Mithraism 
was a system of dualism. Ormuzd was the good prin- 
ciple, Ahriman the bad. Mithras was the mediator. 
He recurs in, different phases as the Sun God, the God 
of Light, the Chaldean Shamash, the Greek Helios, 
and the Roman Sol Invictus. Through him the worthy 
soul ascends to the abode of Ormuzd, and to attain 
this ultimate goal the mystic accepted a life of 
asceticism. Step by step he passed through the seven 
degrees to wisdom, purity, and the abode of the blest. 
Each step was attained by the observance of solemn 
ceremonies after lustral purification, prolonged absti- 





nence and severe self-mortification; each step was sealed 
by a sacramentum, or oath of secrecy, and a branding on 
the forehead. No progress could be made without the 
knowledge of the most sacred formule, and the 
crowning stage was the achievement. of ecstatic exalta- 
tion. The path to this consummation lay through 
purification from sin, resistance to sensuality, prolonged 
asceticism, and the contemplation and expectation of 
a better life. The faith was founded on a belief in 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. 

The ceremonies of these mystics included the sacrifice 
of animals, the communion of bread, water, and wine, 
libations, the chanting of hymns, the accompaniment 
of music, the ringing of bells, the burning of candles, 
and the maintenance of an unextinguished fire on the 
altar. The community was a democratic brotherhood. 
All were equal—slave and master, rich and poor, bond 
and free. Such was the crystallisation of Mithraism in 
its latter days; and with strange similarity does the 
system compare with the cult of the mystics of con- 
temporaneous and successive forms of faith. 

Miss Lucy Garnett, who has resided and travelled 
for many years in the land of the Ottomans, says in 
her preface that her aim is to give an impartial account 
of the Dervishes of Turkey, and observes that “in con- 
troversies with respect to Islam and civilisation no 
notice is taken of the mystical side of this creed as a 
native element of antagonism to the most essential 
doctrines of Islam.” This is undoubtedly true; and 
though we do not agree with her when she says that 
“from the Suffiism of the Dervish order sprang the 
movement of Babiism” in 1844 in Persia (for there 
is no reason to believe that Mirza Ali Mohammed, “ The 
Bab,” was ever a member of a Dervish brotherhood), 
she is probably right when she says that “should a 
movement derived from the Suffiism of the Dervishes, 
and similar to that of Babiism, break out in Turkey .. . 
it may be expected to have corresponding results.” 

Sufhism began to develop in the early part of the 
ninth century, and was a term applied to the practice 
of those who adopted an ascetic and quietistic mode 
of life. It grew out of a spiritual feeling and emotional 
faith. It aspired to achieve the inward life of dying 
to self and living to God, to apprehend the Divine 
realities and revelation through illumination and ecstasy, 
and subsequently developed into a speculative and pan- 
theistic movement, the ultimate expectation being the 
annihilation of consciousness by absorption in the Deity. 

Sufism borrowed largely from Christianity, from 
Buddhism, from Neo-Platonism, and other forms of 
mysticism. The hermits, the monasteries, the rosary, 
nirvana, contemplation of the primeval Being, all contri- 
buted to the development of Suffiism, which in the early 
part of the tenth century became an organised system, 
with its school of saints, rules of discipline, novices and 
directors, and hierarchy of saints, the purpose of it all 
being the discipline of the soul by a process of purga- 
tion, the contemplative life, and the illumination of 
ecstasy. 
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Miss Garnett’s little volume is a careful study of the 
system and practices of the Dervish orders. She begins 
with a history of the rise of the Dervish brotherhoods, 
their founders and early martyrs, their colleges and 
monasteries, and goes on to describe “the succession 
of saintly beings unto whom the will of Allah has been 
revealed, and through whose instrumentality the 
destinies of mankind are governed,” and the holy men 
on earth “who are admitted to intimate communion with 
the Deity,” with their ranks and 
successions. 


stations and 


The best and most interesting chapter in the book 
is that wherein she describes the Dervish monasteries 
and shrines, and gives an admirable picture of the 
tekkeh, or monastery, and the daily life of the little 
band of Dervishes, with their sheikh, who people it. 
Ina later chapter she gives an elaborate and exact 
account of the weird sacred dance of the Mevlevi Order 
founded by Jelal-ud-Din, the so-called “Dancing 
Dervishes.” Another interesting chapter is devoted to 
the ceremonies of initiation of a novice, involving the 
prayers, rubric, and ritual set forth at length, and 
explains the various stages which lead up to the attain- 
ment of the “fourth degree,” the state of ecstasy, when 
the “seeker” is in direct communion with Allah. The 
whole is a striking and instructive example of the effect 
of hypnotic influence and auto-suggestion. 


We also have a chapter on the reed-flute, drums, alms- 
bowls, and rosaries of the Dervishes, and the various 
items of their dress, with the mystic and symbolic 
meaning attributed to each portion. 


The last chapter tells us of the antagonism which has 
existed from early times between the Dervish Orders 
and the Ulema, the orthodox expounders of the Koranic 


law, who accused these mystics of “ making innovations | 


on the dogmas of Islam, of following practices forbidden 
by the Koran, and of denying the very existence of a 
personal Allah.” “Though nominally Sunnis, they 
virtually belonged to the heterodox sect of the Shias.” 
We could wish that Miss Garnett had further elaborated 
this phase of her subject—more particularly the relation 
which the long supremacy and final extinction of the 
Janissaries (who on their formation were under the 
especial protection of Hadji Bektash, the founder of the 
Bektashi Dervishes) bore to the jealousy of the orthodox 
Moslems against the mystic brotherhoods ; and also that 
she had given us some information as to their influence, 
if any, on the “ Young Turk” movement of the present 
day. 

The advanced free thought attributed to some of the 
leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress may 
have more connection with the Dervish Orders than we 
have been generally given to suppose. 


The book is illustrated with photographs of no very 
great interest. There is a curious little slip in the note to 
page 102. Lam is, of course, not the last letter of the 
Arabic alphabet ; and Alef-Lam are the first two letters 
in the name of Allah. 
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“Charity ” 
Charity. By R. B. CunnincHaMe Granam. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s. net.) 
THIS is a volume of quite entertaining short 


stories written in Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s well- 
known polished style, and dealing mainly with Scottish 
and South American episodes. The author is, of course, 
pre-eminently qualified to treat of experiences with 
which he has met in those two regions of the world. 
Why the volume is entitled “Charity” is shrouded in 
some mystery, and the author probably has in his mind 
some grim, dour joke which is not obvious to the 
ordinary mind. The story in the preface may point a 
moral in the direction of charity. The Consul’s story, 
entitled “ Charity,” may have some dim relation to that 
highly desirable human attribute. The remainder of the 
stories have no pretence whatever to deal with charity 
in any form or shape. They are quite entertaining in 
themselves, and on a railway journey, between inevitable 
dozes, they will be found a welcome relief. In the story 
entitled “ Aunt Eleanor” we are glad to notice a tribute 
to a famous cross-country family :— 


‘* Well, Jackson,’’ she would say, ‘‘ you have got 
a young one there. I think he would make a better 
hunter than some of those I see trotting down to the 
meet. They breed them far too long-backed nowa- 
days, not like the well-ribbed-up, short-legged, well- 
coupled-up-ones that I remembered when I hunted as 
a girl with the Fitzwilliam hounds.”’ 


Jackson, “a staid lad, who had been brought up with 
Lord Fitzwilliam as an under-strapper in the hunt 
stables, always used to say :— 


‘ Them as rides with my lady ’as to know ‘ow to 
ride; but then I passed my youth with Lord Fitz- 
william. They was a serious family, all rode to 
*ounds, and all of ’em rode blood ’orses, from the old 
lord down to the little gals.’ ”’ 


As is inevitable in the work of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham the ci-devant Socialist and Trafalgar Square 
spouter often peeps forth as in this passage, which 
strikes one as being absolutely untrue :— 


Policemen stood about upon their beats, stout and 
well fed, looking with scorn if a taxpayer in a thread- 
bare coat passed by them, and ever ready, after the 
fashion of the world, to aid the rich, the strong, and 


those who did not need their help, and spurn the 
miserable. 


Another passage in the same story, which is entitled 
“Set Free,” and which is probably the best story in the 
book, is marred by a too-restricted view : — 


Still, it was Christmas week, and the glad tidings 
preached so long ago, so fitted for the quiet ways and 
pastoral existence of those who heard them first, so 
strangely incongruous with us of modern times, was 
still supposed to animate men’s minds. 
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This passage is essentially the reflex of the mind of the 
slum orator who can only rivet his thoughts upon the 
many incidents, which repel us all, to be observed in 
great cities. To those who dwell in the country the old 
message, “so fitted for quiet ways and pastoral exist- 
ence” still carries its lesson to our minds as in days 
long gone by. The monstrosities of cities are not the 
sum total of the potentialities of the world as it exists. 

The author attempts to follow into Paraguay and to 
exalt the career of emigrants from Scotland who have 
made their home there, and he suggests, as is not un- 
natural to one of his nationality, that these Scottish 
settlers are in effect the aristocracy of the South 
American country. We shall certainly not fall out with 
him in regard to the hints he throws out in this connec- 
tion, but something a little more convincing than scat- 
tered obiter dicta will be necessary if the author ever 
wishes seriously to substantiate this position. 








Shorter Reviews 


Sir David Dale: Inaugural Address Delivered for the 
Dale Memorial Trust. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp 
Grey, M.P. To which is prefixed a Memoir by 
Howarp Pease. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 


CO’ the ninety-seven pages of this little book only thirty- 
four are occupied by Sir Edward Grey’s address, but 
Mr. Howard Pease has discharged his duty adequately 
in the memoir, which, besides the necessary biographical 
details, incorporates a number of appreciations from 
those who knew Sir David Dale well, so that the whole 
forms something of a concise memorial to the eminent 
leader of industry. 

The volume is not without a special interest just now, 
in view of the unrest in the labour world, for perhaps 
Sir David Dale’s greatest distinction lay in his success 
as an arbitrator, a work for which his tact, wide outlook 
and unprejudiced mind peculiarly fitted him. It is this 
phase of his work that Mr. Howard Pease emphasises, 
and with its value he is evidently in large agreement :— 


A truer sympathy would lead to a larger under- 
standing and a better handling of the difficulty ; the 
employer must, as the statesman has already done, 
take Demos into partnership. The English work- 
man is no Socialist, and he has never yet paid much 
attention to the counsel of Jack Cade; but when, 
as at election times, he has taken a prominent part 
in public meetings and has ‘‘ heckled’’ peers and 
Cabinet Ministers to his heart’s content, one can 
well understand that he will resent any inability to 
voice those grievances in his own trade which most 
nearly concern him. It may sound paradoxical, but 
in reality the increase of Socialistic ideas coincides 
with the growth in importance of the individual 
citizen: it is the result of dissatisfaction with the 
present condition of things. Remedy this, and 


Socialism as a definite system will go by the board, 





for liberty—so dear to all Englishmen—under -a 
Socialist commonwealth would be as ‘‘dead as Queen 
Anne.”’ 


It is this, too, that Sir Edward Grey takes as text for 
his oration, expounding its bearings on modern labour 
problems in that broad, statesmanlike way which we 
have learnt to expect from him. If this little book is 
widely read by those who are at present involved in 
labour controversy, on both sides, we imagine it will 
tend to help that spirit of common understanding and 
conciliation the diffusion of which would be the best 
memorial Sir David himself could have desired. 





Letters from China and Some Eastern Sketches. By 
Jay Densy. Illustrated by H. W. Hayter. (Murray 
and Evenden. 6s. net.) 


IF these letters are genuine, which we very much doubt, 
Mr. Denby’s father deserves our sympathy for having 
had the trial of reading page after page devoted to a 
very cheap kind of humour. Mr. Denby has a sense of 
humour, but it savours strongly of the music-hall, and 
will amuse those who see something exquisitely funny 
in red noses, minute bowler hats, and a mere wisp of 
a walking-stick or one of great size with prodigious 
spirals; In short the book frequently offends against 
good taste, and on more than one occasion is distinctly 
vulgar. 

On board the s.s. “ Culveston,” bound for China, Mr. 
Denby gives an account of the people he meets, and 
his choice description may be judged from the follow- 
ing: “The heat has given her skin the appearance of 
that of a boiled fowl. Even her mother shuts her eyes 
when she kisses her daughter good-night.” There is a 
missionary’s wife who laughed so much over a story 
about a man in tin armour drinking whisky-and-soda 
through a straw that she “squirmed till her hair came 
down.” 

Some of Mr. Denby’s observations of life in Shanghai 
are quite interesting; but he will persistently try to 
be funny, with the result that those who have a nice 
perception as to what is genuinely humorous are likely 
to be considerably irritated. Much is written about sea- 
sickness, little boys falling down ventilators, and 
Japanese waitresses taking a bath in the moonlight, but 
what we particularly object to is the following :— 


Since writing you last week, the harem skirt has 
made its comic, baggy appearance in Shanghai. 
People tell me that it will not become a popular 
fashion, but personally I incline to the belief that 
women who have legs which a cattle-dealer would 
describe as ‘‘ beef to the heel ’’ will fight for its 
retention with the hysterical courage of despair. 


Comment on a gross excerpt of this kind is needless. 
Mr. Denby must school his humour, and might do worse 
than study the clever and really amusing illustrations of 
Mr. Hayter. 
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In Dickens Street. By W. R. Tuomson. 
and Son, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(John Smith 


SOME five or six years ago Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton wrote an illuminating monograph on Charles 
Dickens. That book has been read by Mr. Thomson, 
who quotes from it frequently in the course of these 
papers. The influence of “G. K. C.” is indeed apparent 
on every page of this book. It is perhaps a pity that 
Mr. Thomson did not confine himself to a sympathetic 
study of Mr. Chesterton’s criticisms, without attempting 
to imitate his mannerisms. The result makes, on the 
whole, for tedium. Mr. Chesterton has admittedly a 
neat turn for paradox, but there is a distinction, which 
Mr. Thomson appears to have overlooked, between 
paradox and perversity. Thus we are asked to regard 
Mr. Micawber as being primarily a poet; Mrs. Gum- 
midge’s spleen is set down to the fact that she conceived 
a secret passion for Mr. Peggotty; the Fat Boy of 
“ Pickwick ” was in reality an incurable sentimentalist ; 
and Jenny Wren anticipated Nietzsche in her worship 
of the superman, as personified by Sloppy! Really, this 
sort of thing won’t do, nor would Mr. Chesterton be 
guilty of such absurdities. To regard Dickens as a 
symbolist is to miss most of his fun and all of his mean- 
ing: Dickens—perhaps alone among the great English 
novelists—may be regarded as a perfect creator in that 
he said all that there was to say about his characters. 
They need no further explanation from any man. It 
is, of course, possible that Mr. Micawber may have been 
a poet. It is equally possible that he may have 
nourished, deep down in his soul, a secret passion for 
trigonometry. But all this is entirely irrelevant. To 
the genuine lover of Dickens the supreme and eternal 
significance of Micawber lies in the fact that he was— 
Micawber. 





London: South of the Thames. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
(A. and C. Black. 3os. net.) 


WITH the issue of “London: North” and “ London: 
South ” the stupendous task of a survey of the huge city 
as it stood at the beginning of this twentieth century is 
completed, and we might almost term it Sir Walter 
Besant’s enduring monument. The work which he and 
his assistants so carefully carried through was far in 
excess of the labours of the classic Stow. In those days 
London was not much more than what we now term 
“the City”; it needs but a moment’s thought to imagine 
the immense difference, the formidably increased detail, 
faced by modern chroniclers. The present volume, in 
series with its predecessors, is full of handsome 
engravings, cuts, and reproductions of old prints; 
occasional page photographs and maps give the modern 
note. Wisely, the publishers decided not to revise the 
three last volumes of this work ; it was distinctly better, 
we think, to leave them as they were planned, so that 
‘they represent for future students and historians a pic- 
ture of London as it stood at a certain definable period. 
To have altered them and brought them up to date might 








have held some slight advantage for those who now wish 
to refer or to verify, but it would have introduced dis- 
crepancies and variations, taking the series as a whole, 
which would militate against its usefulness as a standard 
work on the period chosen. We congratulate all con- 
cerned on the splendid manner in which, ten years after 
Sir Walter Besant’s death, the project has been carried 
to a successful issue. 





A Short Introduction to the Buble. 
SaDLER. (Williams and Norgate. 


By GrLBert T. 
2s. 6d.) 


THIs little work consists of short notes on each book 
of the Bible, based on the most advanced so-called 
higher criticism. The Old Testament, and a consider- 
able part of the New, is regarded as a sort of mytho- 
logical quarry for the student of folk-lore. We are told 
that “ little is known of any historical Jesus ; though the 
existence of such a leader of the early Christians need 
not be denied.” 

The philosophy of the Fourth Gospel is “not 
Christianity, but Alexandrianism,” and the miracles were 
stories composed by the writer himself from. incredible 
traditions, and as to the Logia, “No man Jesus in his- 
tory ever so spake.” In fact, the Christ-myth of the 
Gospels was simply built up by St. Paul, and developed 
by the Evangelists in the second century, from old 
Testament sources. “ By ‘Christ’ no man is meant, but 
the ideal Love-spirit born of the Soul (the Virgin 
Mary).” In other words, the God-of Christians is a 
metaphysical and subjective conception evolved from 
the inner consciousness. It is curious to have to add 
that this book, absolutely destructive of historical Chris- 
tianity as received by the Church, is alleged to be 
intended for the use of Christian teachers. 











Fiction 


Clouds. By Cuaries IccLespen. (John Long. 6s.) 


M* IGGLESDEN has added one more story to the 

large number of novels dealing with the clash 
of temperaments in married life. Basil Blake, as a 
young undergraduate, plights his troth to Peggy 
Pringles, a young woman with blue eyes and golden 
hair, and eventually marries her. The man is intellec- 
tual, cultured, somewhat taciturn, and remarkably solid ; 
the girl querulous, vain, exacting and jealous; so that 
it is not difficult to imagine the strained situations in 
which they are from time to time placed. Basil finds that 
beyond the pretty blue eyes and golden hair there is 
very little left in his wife to admire; her soul is small 
and cannot respond to her husband’s insistent demands, 
while as for his intellectual pursuits, she evinces no 
interest in them at all. She flirts outrageously and 
chooses for her companion a widow of a very shady 
reputation. In desperation her husband endeavours to 
take her away in order that they may start afresh amid 
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different surroundings. The note of tragedy is struck, 
however, and its vibrations are still making themselves 
heard as we reach the last pages of the book. 

Mr. Igglesden is well versed in the myths and legends 
of the Kentish districts, and has a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful scenery to be found round and about the 
Weald. He has chosen an interesting group of persons 
with whom to people his novel, but he is not an author 
who shows the gradual unfolding of character. 
With the exception of Basil, who is at first blinded by 
the beauty and outward attraction of the girl he marries, 
each one fully realises from the very beginning his own 
and his neighbours’ capabilities and limitations ; as they 
acted in the first chapter so they act in the last. Time 
and circumstance have little to do with their moulding. 
Even in the constant misunderstandings between Basil 
and his wife there is no great climax reached. The dis- 
putes are in the nature of a series, and the desire for a 
fresh start is merely a change in the. medicine of recon- 
ciliation. The descriptions form some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book; they are presented to the 
reader in a vivid and realistic manner, and place the 
author far above the level of those writers who depend 
so largely on dialogue to fill the pages of their novels. 





Through the Postern Gate: A Romance in Seven Days. 
By Fiorence L. Barctay. Illustrated in Colour by 
F. H. Townsenp. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


ACCORDING to the announcements of her pub- 
lishers, Mrs. Barclay counts her readers. in 
hundreds of thousands. The advance copy of the 
present work with which we have been favoured bears 
the legend “1ooth thousand” on the cover, and this 
several days before the announced date of publication. 
At this rate there is no knowing what figure the sales 
may not attain—the Messrs. Putnam evidently are look- 
ing forward to a huge circulation. Although dedicated 
“To My Mother,” we fancy the story will appeal less 
to the matrons than to the vast heroic band of single 
ladies of uncertain age whom the poet has ungallantly 
termed “ Maidens withering on the stalk.” For it will 
suggest once more, especially to those of them who are 
connubially inclined, that “While there is life there’s 
hope.” 

According to our latest census there cannot be far 
short of a million of these lady celibates, who belong to 
all classes, including Suffragettes, militant and other- 
wise. And a perusal of the doings of the Boy and the 
Aunt, not his aunt, in and out of the “Postern Gate,” 
will be as balm to their seared though still fluttering 
hearts. The Boy, Guy Chelsea, was in knickers when 
the Aunt, Christobel Charteris (not Pankhurst) was 
already in long skirts, on the first occasion of their 
meeting. Years pass and they meet again, when he is 
twenty-six and she still ten years his senior. But she 
has a “tall, athletic figure, fully developed, gracious in 
its ample lines, yet graceful in the perfect swing of the 
well-poised walk.” And she has auburn hair, also, ac- 





cording to Mr. Townsend’s charming illustrations. The 
“knotty bunches of muscles” of the modern athletic 
girl are not so much as mentioned, so Guy, like many 
another young man before him, falls desperately in love 
with this fair creature not quite old enough to be his 
mother—although she talks as if she thought she were, 
and comes to the conclusion that she ought to marry the 
Professor. The Boy insists on a seven days’ trial court- 
ship, with the result we have previously hinted at. It is 
altogether very sentimental, but how it all comes about 
wild horses would not make us say, as the author has 
pledged us to secrecy, and nodlesse oblige. 





The Snake. By Inctis Powett. (John Lane. 6s.) 


CONSIDERING what a very good background to 
a story can be formed by the weird superstitions 
of the Indian natives, it is surprising that more writers 
have not availed themselves of this fantastic setting. 
And when it is an Englishwoman who, to gain her own 
diabolical ends, allows an Aghorri, at the instigation 
of her ayah, to initiate her into the rites of his terrible 
faith, the interest is all the greater. Diana is a very 
complex character. Left as a young child greatly to 
the care of a native woman, she imbibes many of that 
person’s strange fancies, and is in danger of growing 
up more like a Rajpattie than an Englishwoman. She 
is sent to England for several years, but the leopard 
cannot change his spots. Her rebellious and passionate 
nature is only suppressed for a time, and breaks out in 
all its fierceness and uncontrol when she falls in love 
with her cousin’s fiancé. He does not return her affec- 
tion, preferring the less arduous, but more gentle, Isa, 
whom he eventually marries. It is when she is baulked 
in the attainment of her great desire that Diana is per- 
suaded to invoke the aid of the gods of the land. She 
yields herself at their shrine, and from henceforth her 
life is bound up with that of a huge snake. The pre- 
servation of this monster is supposed to ensure the 
gradual removal of all obstacles from the path of this 
merciless woman in her unholy pursuit of the man whose 
ruin she schemes to bring about. She has long periods 
of prostration, during which time the snake goes about 
its deadly work. The story ends amid tragedy, and 
in the hands of a less capable writer would appear so 
unreal as to be simply ridiculous; but Mr. Powell has 
managed to convey a certain amount of force and 
‘interest into the narrative, so that, on the whole, “ The 
Snake ” can be commended as an entertaining book. 





The Prelude to Adventure. By HucH Watpote. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) 
WHEN, after reading a novel, the critic finds himself 
tempted to praise impulsively and generously, he is 
often restrained by the thought that on a second read- 
ing his calmer vision might show him faults which his 
previous appreciative mood carried him over safely. But 
a second perusal so close to the first is impossible, and 
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would be unfair to author and reader; nevertheless, we 
intend to read Mr. Hugh Walpole’s latest story again 
soon, and meanwhile high praise must be his portion, for 
he has achieved here something far higher than he even 
attempted in his previous books. We remember “ The 
Wooden Horse” with gratitude, but it did not lead us 
to anticipate great things from its author; from the 
man who can write so fine a study as “ The Prelude to 
Adventure” we definitely expect a great book if he will 
continue on that high plane. 

If we were to sketch the plot, it would seem absurd, 
melodramatic. It opens with the killing of one Cam- 
bridge undergraduate by another, by a blow on the chin 
in a fit of passion: that much we may disclose; and 
its masterly analysis of the mind of Olva Dune as he 
meditates on the deed; his behaviour before his friends 
—both those who suspect him and those who do not ; his 
conclusion that the mighty force compelling him gently, 
gravely, irresistibly to confess proves the existence of 
God ; his love for sweet Margaret Craven, sister of the 
chum who suspects him—all this is a wonderfully woven 
piece of work. There is not a morbid line in the book, 
despite this apparently morbid situation; in fact, it is 
a thoroughly healthy and sane story, with humorous 
moments which relieve its steady, almost stately, pro- 
gress. Poor hysterical Bunning, whose linen “always 
looked as though it had been quite clean yesterday and 
would be quite filthy to-morrow,” whose life “was spent 
in marching, magnificently and whole-heartedly, to the 
sacrificial altars and then discovering that he had simply 
been asked to tea,” is quaintness itself—occasionally a 
little over-drawn, but not sufficiently so to spoil his 
effect. We imagine from certain indications that Mr. 
Walpole has read much of Mr. Henry James. So much 
the better ; that “sacred fount ” has done him no harm. 
He has written a book to be proud of ; and if, in a future 
work, he carries forward the story of Dune until the 
reunion with Margaret, we shall hope to read it and to 
find it worthy. It will be a difficult task, but we believe 
that Mr. Walpole could do it well. 





Good at the Game. By Nat Goutp. (John Long. 2s.) 


THERE are in “Good at the Game” all Mr. Nat 
Gould’s usual troupes of performers. There is the 
race-horse owner—in the present instance, also a first- 
class cricketer, and, if necessity arises, his own jockey— 
the ordinary gentle, kind, and loving English girl, and 
the shady and semi-shady characters. The Test match 
at the opening of the book is very realistically related, 
but we do not think that the descriptions of the races 
are equal to the author’s usual standard. They do not 
excite that keenness of anticipation that so many of 
this prolific writer's books have inspired. And we think 
that it is no exaggeration to say that it is principally 
upon these vivid descriptions that Mr. Gould’s popu- 
larity has rested; for, although the young ladies are 
always very nice, and the young gentlemen very worthy 
and gallant, the love interest has always been of second 
importance when compared with the great events at 
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This is a novel quite out of the common run, set in || 
the delightful garden county of England, and written, | 
as THE TIMES says, by “a noted authority on Kent || 
and its topography.” Mr. —— knows every inch 
of Kent, and in the course of his charming story gives 
many a glimpse of historic spots in the county. 
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stake in the racing world. It may be that “Good at 
the Game” is only one of the minor books that many 
authors send forth while they are engaged upon work 
of the kind that has given them their claim to popularity. 





Captain Quadring. By 
Unwin. 6s.) 
THE author gives a striking picture of the old con- 
vict days in New South Wales and Tasmania, with 
a none too flattering account of the officials in charge 
of the prisoners at God’s Post. 
Captain Quadring, the only man who has succeeded 
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in striking terror into the hearts of the convicts, was 
himself sent out at the Government’s expense in con- 
sequence of a charge made by his brother, with whom 
he had always been at enmity. The brother also finds 
it necessary to seek the shores of Australia, and the 
meeting of the two is perhaps the most dramatic part 
of the story. The feminine interest is sustained by Miss 
Beckworth, who ends by making one of the brothers 
happy. The tale is written just a trifle too much on the top 
note throughout ; the intensity begins to pall, but it is 
quite a readable volume. 





A Question of Latitude. By Laura B. Lurrman. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 


THE story is that of Millicent Mainwaring, who goes 
out to spend a year with Australian relatives, and lands 
in Melbourne burdened with traditions and conventions, 
and steeped in insular aloofness. During the year she 
sheds all her bad habits—for which, at the beginning 
of the story, we dislike her exceedingly—and at the time 
when her visit should terminate she capitulates to and 
marries Fred Heron, the masterful man who has done 
more than anyone else to make her a true, lovable 
woman. So far does Heron reform her that she subdues 
her pride to the extent of marrying him while still under 
the impression that he is a “drover,” though he turns 
out to be of right blue blood in the end. 

We are certain, very shortly after Heron and Millicent 
have made each other’s acquaintance, that he will marry 
her, after the way of masterful men in stories, but it 
speaks much for the author’s power that this certainty 
detracts not at all from her really enjoyable book. The 
ugliness of life in a Melbourne suburb, as viewed through 
Knglish eyes; the charm and fascination of “camping 
out” in the bush; the points which differentiate our 
cousins “down under” from ourselves—these and many 
other features of Australian life are rendered with fresh- 
ness and skill. The virility of the youngest continent 
marks this book, and its characters live before us and 
evoke real interest, real emotions, for all is felt and told 
with sufficient force and simplicity to hold the reader 
from first chapter to last. It is a fresh, strong story, 
and the author deserves a large public. 





A New Edition 


The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. (Fitzgerald). With 
38 pictures from photographs by MasBet EARDLEy- 
Witmor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE wonder how many years will pass before Omar 
Khayyam shall cease from appearing in the guise of 
luxurious gift-books? To many of them, unfortunately, 
approval cannot be given, but the present issue is admir- 
able in the extreme; we have rarely seen photographs 
so delicate and beautiful as those here reproduced. Each 
one is chosen with unfailing taste, and each one really 
does reinforce the mystery and charm of the verses. 





The Theatre 


“The New Sin” at the Royalty 
Theatre 


TRANGER, and still stranger, are the ways of 
dramatic critics. They have lately discovered a new 
Messiah among dramatists. They have hailed him with 
delightful enthusiasm and the usual number of split infi- 
nitives. His name is Mr. b. Macdonald Hastings, and the 
name of this wonderful play is “ The New Sin.” Mr. B. 
Macdonald Hastings is not yet the Messiah among 
dramatists. “The New Sin” is not a play at all. It 
is merely a very improbable, very cynical, very strained 
story, treated in dialogue and divided into three pieces. 
It would have been better if it had not been treated in 
dialogue, but written in imitation of the descriptive 
English of Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Eden Phillpotts. The 
dialogue is as far-fetched and unnatural as the story 
itself. 

We have seen as well as read the play. Mr. Hastings 
has got together several possible people—a man who 
draws for the illustrated papers, his brother (who is very 
nearly a degenerate), a successful draper (in itseli 
a full description of a man), a Labour Member, a writer 
of successful melodramas, and a manservant. These 
are very ordinary every-day people. Mr. Hastings has 
met them. He has even, we dare say, listened to them 
and smoked pipes in their rooms. But when Mr. Hast- 
ings made up his mind to put them into a play, we 
believe that he must have been suddenly attacked with 
very laudable nervousness. Mr. Hastings did not rely 
upon himself. ‘We gather from results that he under- 
went a serious course of Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Granville Barker. The result is that not one of 
his very possible characters talks like a human being. 
They all talk like Fabians. They are all self-consciously 
talking for effect. We rise from reading the handy 
little volume published by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son with the same relief that pervades us when we leave 
Caxton Hall after having listened to Mr. Victor Gray- 
son, or some such place in which either Mr. Shaw or 
Mr. Barker has delivered himself of a torrent of egotism. 
We left the Royalty Theatre with precisely the same 
feeling. We said to ourselves, “ This new sin is a hybrid 
thing, a freak, an abortion.” It is founded on an im- 
possible thesis, and is made even more unreal by its 
treatment. 

Conceive it if you can. There is a man with the 
Fabian name of Hilary Cutts. He is one of the many 
sons of a man who made a fortune out of sock 
suspenders, and who left a will cutting Hilary out of 
it and making it impossible for the rest of his family to 
benefit under it until Hilary shall have died. It is 
Barker. It is Shaw. It is perversion. Mr. Hastings 
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then, a slave to these two writers, fills Hilary's mind with 
a sort of flippant morbidity. He makes him discuss 
with his friends the idea of suicide simply because his 
brothers and sisters, unable or unwilling to earn an 
honest living like other people, sponge upon him. The 
falsity of all this seems to have been borne in upon Mr. 
Hastings halfway through the play, when, in order to 
compel an unwilling sympathy for Hilary, he drags in 
the degenerate brother who has got himself into severe 
trouble. It is here, too, that Mr. Hastings finds it 
necessary to use the much-scorned long arm of coin- 
cidence which has helped to make good royalties for 
his friend the melodramatist, the writer who belongs to 
the school which is scoffed at, jeered at, and held up to 
ridicule by all Shavians. The successful linendraper 
who has taken such a sudden fancy to Hilary is no less 
a person than the degenerate brother’s employer, the 
man who has thrown him out of his emporium for illicit 
love-making. He makes the degenerate shoot the suc- 
cessful linendraper through the back with Hilary’s 
revolver, and he makes Hilary proclaim himself the 
murderer in order that he may be saved from the un- 
pleasantness of committing suicide, and his brother from 
hanging. 


This brings us to the third and last act, in which 
nothing happens except, of course, the Caxtonian super- 
abundance of impossible conversation. But Mr. Mac- 
donald Hastings, chuckling gleefully up his sleeve, has 
a surprise in store for us, or those of us who have not 
yet realised the creeping sentimentality of the present 
generation of Englishmen. Hilary’s sentence of death 
1s turned into one of penal servitude for life, and so the 
curtain falls upon the degenerate brother, faced once 
more with hunger or with honest labour, and a noise 
made by Jim in his throat which is something like a 
laugh. Jim is the writer of melodramas. It is a pity 
that Jim did not write this play, or, rather—because Jim 
is a self-respecting man and he would never have written 
it—it is a pity that Jim did not give Mr. Hastings a few 
healthy and straightforward remarks about this new 
school of playwrights. In this case “The New Sin” 
would never have been written, and we should never 
have been bored. 


We are always glad to welcome the new dramatist 
and to encourage anything which may improve the con- 
dition of home-made drama. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that such a piece of work as “ The New Sin” does 
more to throw the stage back than anything written 
by the hack melodramatist or the successful purveyor of 
machine-made plays modelled upon Gordon. It is not 
encouraging to see a man of Mr. Hastings’ evident 
ability wasting himself as an imitator. The theatre is 
not and was never intended to be and will never become 
the home of perversion and freakishness unless it is 
subsidised by a Socialistic Government. If ever such a 
theatre is to be found in this country it will be found 
perpetually empty. The music-halls will have drawn not 
eighty per cent. of playgoers, as at present, but all 
playgoers, within their comfortable walls. 
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Music 


yg tg anything may be forgiven to a society 

like the Philharmonic, which has so noble a his- 
tory, so splendid a record of good work done for music 
in England, work which we trust will be carried on with 
ever-increasing lustre during the second century of the 
ancient society’s existence. So we will not cavil over- 
much at the rather ill-balanced richness of its last pro- 
gramme, beyond saying that it is better to have only 
one great soloist at such a concert, and if he is a pianist, 
that his performance should always be with the 
orchestra; also that two new works by native com- 
posers is one too many for a Philharmonic concert. 
Magnificent as Signor Busoni was in the two familiar 
legends of Assisi and Paula, such solos are better 
suited to a recital; and, equally wonderful as was the 
peerless Casals (now rightly decorated with the gold 
medal of the society) in a suite of Bach, it is none the 
less true that Queen’s Hall is not a suitable room in 
which to hear an unaccompanied violoncello, and that 
the suite he played belongs by right to the domain of 
the chamber concert. 

It was a great pleasure to hear for the first time the 
brilliant symphonic variations called “ Life Moods” of 
Mr. Arthur Hervey, a composer whose work is not as 
often heard as it ought to be. Without going into 
details, for which we have not space, as to these varia- 
tions, we wish to point out with some little emphasis 
what a personal note there is in all that Mr. Hervey 
writes, and with what sincerity of feeling and purpose 
he holds a via media among composers of to-day. It is 
clear that he knows all the most modern “tricks of the 
trade,” as well as the most approved of the established 
orchestral devices. He could be as bizarre as anybody, 
as deliciously discordant, as obscurely profound. 

But he does fiot choose to be anything but clear, har- 
monious, and orderly, whether in thought or its expres- 
sion. Yet he can be himself, resisting any temptation 
to follow the ultra-modern leading, without producing 
the least impression of being old-fashioned. These “ Life 
Moods” are very cleverly imagined, and worked out 
with great orchestral ingenuity; indeed, the composer 
makes in them a distinct advance in richness of orches- 
tral colouring. But we have many men deeply skilled 
in orchestral writing. We have not so many who can 
put sunshine into their music as well as shade, who can 
depict the pleasant side of life as well as the anxious. 
Compared with Mr. Hervey’s variations, the “Invoca- 
tion” of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, despite its remark- 
able ease of orchestration, was monotonous, and, to 
speak truth, heavy. A light touch has infinite charm, and 
an “Invocation,” though it should not, of course, be 
superficial, may yet come from one who has a light 
heart and an affectionate faith. 

The concert of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Herr Steinbach, was of superlative ex- 
cellence. There were three pieces only in the pro- 
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gramme, but they were enough—the third “ Leonora ” 
Overture, the Violin Concerto and the fourth Symphony 
of Brahms. It is to Steinbach than most of us owe 
the solution of the more difficult problems set (by 
Brahms. At one time the E minor Symphony seemed 
as obscure as it did at first to Brahms’ great friend, 
Mme. Von Herzogenberg, who could say to him: 
“The more penetration I bring to bear on it, the more 
impenetrable it becomes, though more stars define them- 
selves in the twilight glow. ... I have the feeling that 
this work of your brain is designed too much with a view 
to microscopic inspection, as if it were a tiny world for 
the wise and the initiated in which the common people 
that walk in darkness could have but a slender portion.” 
Then Steinbach came to us and dispelled the darkness, 
let us into “those locked chambers of his soul,” to which 
Brahms, in this symphony, had first had recourse. En- 
lightened, like Mme. Von Herzogenberg, we could say 
with her, of the Andante, that it is all melody; a “ walk 
through exquisite scenery at sunset, when the colours 
deepen and the crimson glows to purple,” and “how 
beautiful the end where the gay apprentices slouch 
home from work and the peace of evening sets in.” 

Yes, when* Steinbach conducts the fourth Symphony 
we feel that it is the more satisfying than the other 
three, more salutary to hear than its predecessors ; 
neither bitter nor unripe as Brahms feared it might 
prove, but having a sweetness which is not too sweet. 

A young violinist who had previously made a remark- 
able success at one of the Classical Society’s concerts, 
Herr Adolf Busch, played the solo part in the violin 
concerto very much as we ourselves like to hear it 
played. Of course he satisfied all the technical require- 
ments of the work, and he played it with a kind of 
impersonal charm, making his violin primus inter pares, 
as if it were really part of the orchestra, and not charg- 
ing the music too much with his own passion and 
eloquence as we have sometimes thought Kreisler and 
Ysaye have done. As played by the magnificent 
orchestra and this admirable soloist, under the guidance 
of Steinbach, the noble music was rendered with a 
perfection of balance which was rare and delightful. 

Interest of a very different kind was excited by the 
performance at Queen’s Hall of the choir from Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green, in “ Gerontius.” It was not that 
this choir succeeded, where others of greater accom- 
plishment have failed, in making us think “ Gerontius” 
to be anything but a very unequal work, and one of 
whose immortality we are rather doubtful; but that a 
choral society, recruited entirely from the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal Green, should be able to cope so well 
with the very considerable difficulties of the music, is a 
matter for rejoicing and congratulation. We liked to 
hear about the association from the head of Oxford 
House, how the choir does not disdain to give recital 
performances of “Il Trovatore” and “Faust,” though 
willing to approach the greater sublimities of “Geron- 
tius.” It sang the music really well; the only point as 
to which it might be useful to offer criticism being a 
not unnatural stiffness in the phrasing. That, however, 











is possibly the result of the extreme pains taken to sing 
the words intelligibly. In clearness of enunciation the 
Oxford House singers are much in advance of many 
choirs of greater fame, and, we suppose, of greater 
opportunity. To enable the musical association at Beth- 
nal Green to carry on its excellent work, pecuniary help 
from outside the district is badly needed, and if anyone 
who reads these lines should feel inclined to help these 
enthusiastic musicians of the East End of London, 
feeling that their own enjoyment of music’s blessing 
will be heightened by the knowledge that they are 
aiding the less fortunate to enjoy it too, let them send 
a donation to A. P. Charles, Esq. (Hon. Sec.), Excelsior 
Hall, Bethnal Green, E. 

Of the givers of recitals during last week we must 
mention the many-handed and many-fingered Godow- 
sky. While he was playing his twenty-four “Ton- 
Fantsien” and his arrangements of Chopin, which 
might be called “Duets for two hands,” it certainly 
seemed as if his fingers must be countless. One cannot 
stifle a feeling of regret at the waste of contrapuntal 
skill and digital perfection shown by this too-brilliant 
musician and pianist. 

One of our best “lieder” singers, Mrs. Somers- 
Cocks, known professionally as Mme. Le Mar, is un- 
happily leaving us, to settle permanently in Canada. 
Without a rival in Debussy and Reger, and among the 
first in Schubert, Brahms, and old English song, she 
will be very much missed from many a concert platform, 
and it must be hoped that she may, at any rate, pay us 
visits and give recitals from time to time. She gave a 
semi-private “Farewell” concert at Leighton House 
last week, singing the two finest of Debussy’s “ Baude- 
laire” set, and the “Chevaux de bois,” and some of 
Reger’s and Wolf’s best and least hackneyed songs, as 
well as some Schubert and Brahms. Her splendid sin- 
cerity, unexaggerated force and admirable musicianship 
were all displayed at their best, and the concert served 
but to intensify one’s regret at the departure from 
among us of so rarely gifted an artist. 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestra gave a concert on Satur- 
day whose only fault was its length. Sir Henry Wood 
secured a fine performance of Strauss’ “Don Juan,” a 
work of wonderful beauty, and one which we admire 
more and more. A word of special praise may be given 
to the oboe player, but the whole orchestra was in first- 
rate mood. Casals in Dvorak’s Concerto, and an Inter- 
mezzo from that of Lalo, gave everybody a lesson in 
style and the art of bowing, and Brahms’ Haydn Varia- 
tions, taken at the proper speed, and not dragged into 
an unnecessary solemnity, were played with a clearness 
and simplicity worthy of Steinbach. 





Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s Concert 


As on some day of fog and gloom there may suddenly 
come to one a sense of sunshine, brought by the un- 
expected scent of violets for sale at the street corner, 
so did the music of Mr. Josef Holbrooke, in a somewhat 
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dreary London concert hall, bring instantly to one’s 
mind the long breakers of the west coast of Ireland, 
the magic caves of Cornwall, or the wild desolation and 
haunting fantasy of the Scottish Highlands. 

To analyse the sextette (op. 33b) with which Mr. Hol- 


brooke opened his concert last Monday at the Steinway | 


Hall would be unprofitable, and should be impossible. 
It is not music to be pulled to pieces and reconstructed 
as one might the work of the clever composer who, 
knowing his laws of harmony, never transgresses from 
those excellent but hampering rules. It is purely Celtic. 
Listening to it, one sees at once the low deserted shores, 
the enchanted castle, or murmuring forests that have 
such an irresistible call on this musician. Such 
music as this should be allowed to tell its own 
story; and one would rather not hear that story either 
in the concert hall or theatre, but in the heart of a dark, 
sodden forest, in the evening after rain, in the silence 
of some warm September night. One felt this again in 
the fine song, “Come not When I am Dead,” and per- 
haps especially in the most suggestive and delicate suite 
illustrating scenes from “ Fairyland.” The rest of the 
programme consisted of some interesting songs by Edgar 
Bainton and Afford Hale, sung with much feeling by 
Miss Joan Ashley, a serenade for ten wind instruments 
by Jadashon, and a miniature suite for five wind instru- 
ments by Mr. Holbrooke. 

When is Mr. Holbrooke going to be recognised as the 
great creative force he undoubtedly is in English music? 
The sextette and the “Fairyland” suite should be 
heard again and again in our concert halls. Only from 
such music, from such a composer, can we look for a 
school of English music that shall be typical of England, 
free from any foreign influence or the taint of the 
academy, and therefore a national music which the 
artistic foreigner must regard with esteem for its 
vitality, its independence, and its strength. 











SOME OLD THEATRES OF 
PARIS 


The Comédie Francaise.—III 


T is perhaps on the stage of the Comédie Frangaise 
that romanticism won its first victory. “Marie 
Stuart,” by Lebrun, produced in 1820, remains 
a date of real importance in the annals of French litera- 
ture. Later, in 1829, was given “ Le Maure de Venise,” 
by Alfred de Vigny, a faithful copy of “Othello.” But 
the date especially to be remembered is January 25, 
1830, when the famous battle of the first night of 
“Hernani” took place. 

One knows how the Censor had permitted the play 
to pass with the secret hope that the public would take 
upon itself the task of condemning the too daring 
tomanticism. We can easily imagine the handsome 
playhouse invaded by the defenders of the new school, 
these defenders being mainly recruited from the studios 
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and colleges. We can see the actors, timid and suspicious, 
and Mademoiselle Mars flatly refusing to recite some of 
the verses of Hugo’s drama; and especially we remark 
Théophile Gautier, superb and truculent, attired in a 
bright scarlet coat, which horrified the good bourgeois 
who had dared to risk their lives in such a crowd! We 
can hear the thunders of applause, the tumultuous 
enthusiasm which the play provoked after a very 
agitated presentation. And we feel the delirium of 
the “romanticists” when they witnessed the triumph 
obtained by “Hermani”—“Le ‘Cid’ de M. Victor 
Hugo,” as the critic Janin termed that play. 

At this period some of the greatest artistes that have 
ever appeared upon the first stage of France were to be 
found at the Comédie Frangaise. The feminine réles 
were especially well played by Anais Aubert, a delicious 
ingénue, very graceful and candid, and extremely pretty. 
The speech Figaro makes in “Le Barbier de Séville” 
might apply without any alteration to her :— 


‘* Figurez-vous la plus jolie petite mignonne, douce, 
tendre, accorte et fraiche, agacant l’esprit, pied furtif, 
taille adroite élancée, bras dodu, bouche rosée, et des 
mains ! des joues ! des dents! des yeux! ”’ 


But the glory of the Théatre de Moliére at that period 
was Rachel, whose début at the Comédie Frangaise took 
place in 1838. M. Pougin, in “Les Acteurs et les 
Actrices d’Autrefois,” declares that— 


Rachel, c’était la Tragédie en personne. C’était 
tour & tour tout l’ensemble de la passion, la jalousie, 
la fureur, la haine, l’ironie, et toujours la majesté, 
la grandeur et la poésie. Une seule note lui man- 
quait parfois, peut-étre; la tendresse dans son 
expression la plus pure et la plus pénétrante; et 
pourtant il lui arrivait de trouver dans Polyeucte, par 
exemple, des accents touchants et pleins de 
mélancolie. Elle restait, du reste, une artiste 
véritablement unique, qui, dés son apparition, souleva 
l’enthousiasme, excita l’admiration la plus compléte 
et la plus justifiée. 


In 1842, Rachel was made a sociétaire, but she seems 
to have been rather capricious, for in 1849 she breaks 
her engagement at the Comédie Frangaise, only to renew 
it in 1851, when she continues her triumphs in tragedy, 
which, thanks to her, reconquers the place and im- 
portance it had lost at the death of Talma. 

During the revolution of 1848 the Comédie Francaise 
again changed its name to the Théatre de la République, 
and the following year Arsene Houssaye was appointed 
director. From 1850 to 1852, Victor Hugo, De Vigny, 
Scribe, George Sand, Emile Augier, De Musset, and 
Sandeau all triumphed there. It was the glorious period 
of romanticism. 

M. Gustave Lanson, the eminent professor, after 
having subtly analysed the tendencies of the romantic 
school, declares that the skeleton of romantic drama 
resembles the meagre Voltairean tragedy, “with its dry 
and conventional psychology, its stiff abstractions, and 
its excessive simplifications, only masked by much his- 
torical erudition and philosophical pretentions.” 


In 1852 the Second Empire proclaimed that from 
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henceforth the Comédie Francaise must print on its play- 
bills the ancient monarchical formula: “The Ordinary 
Comedians of the King will give,” etc. It reminds us 
of the time of Louis XIV! In 1855 Rachel created 
her last réle in “La Czarine,” one of Scribe’s dramas; 
for, alas three years later, the great artiste died at 
Carmet, and the Comédie Frangaise, desirous of render- 
ing public homage to the actress who had been its chief 
glory, closed its doors on the day of her funeral. 

In 1860 the inimitable Coquelin ainé made his début 
in the rédle of Gros René in “ Le Dépit Amoureux,” and 
eight years later his brother, Coquelin cadet, appeared 
for the first time as Petit Jean in Racine’s “Les 
Plaideurs.” In 1865 the house witnessed once more a 
very tumultuous evening, when “ Henriette Marchal,” a 
comedy-drama written by the brothers De Goncourt, the 
founders of the impressionist school, was produced. 

1870! War was declared on July 18, and the 
audience, after listening to the “Lion Amoureux,” the 
patriotic tirades of which seemed very appropriate under 
the circumstances, clamoured for the “ Marseillaise.” 
There was a moment of panic among the actors. No 
one knew the national hymn sufficiently well to declaim 
it before the excited public. So the order was given 
to the orchestra to play it, beginning very slowly, and 
the audience intoned it in a deep vibrant chorus. 

During the “terrible year” the Comédie Frangaise 
went through many vicissitudes. In September all the 
theatres were closed by order of the authorities, and the 
theatre was transformed into a military hospital; the 
two “foyers” became wards for the wounded. On 
October 25 the theatre gave a benefit performance for 
the victims of the war, and poems appropriate to the 
circumstances were recited. One especially created great 
enthusiasm. It was entitled “Les Cuirassiers de 
Reichshoffen,” and was signed “ Emile Bergerat.” 

On January 18, 1871, a dramatic incident occurred. 
The battle of Buzenval had just been fought, and as 
the artistes were playing “ Tartufe” one of their com- 
rades, Didier, was brought to the theatre, where he had 
so often played, in a dying condition. He had received 
a mortal wound in the last battle of the siege, and, 
although he was immediately operated upon in the 
theatre itself, he died shortly afterwards. He was 
only twenty-six years of age. M. Jules Claretie, the 
actual distinguished director of the great national theatre, 
has made the heroic young actor the central figure of a 
most interesting novel. 

During the Commune, the Comédie Frangaise con- 
tinued its representations, in spite of the meagre receipts 
—necessarily, otherwise it would have inevitably been 
closed and condemned. Many times the “ Communards” 
tried to billet soldiers in it, and to place cannon there, 
so as to overlook a whole quarter of Paris. But the 
Comédie Francaise was resolved not to allow itself to 
be suppressed. By its energy it won its case, and gave 
its last performance during the sway of the Commune 
on May 21, 1871. 

We will not continue further this short history of the 
first theatre of France. To do so would necessitate a 
too long and exhaustive study. From 1871 to our day 

there has been no exclusively historical event that has 





influenced or troubled its career. It has remained, what 
it has always been, the temple of real Ar¢, and the per- 
fection with which plays are mounted and presented can- 
not be surpassed. 

Those who would like to read the story of this theatre 
during the early ‘eighties should consult M. J. J. 
Weiss’s interesting and witty book, “Autour de la 
Comédie Frangaise.” They will find in it amusing criti- 
cisms of many of the artistes who still play the young 
premiers and ingénues. This great theatre must surely 
possess in its precincts a modern “fountain of youth,” 
for, strange to say, its soctétaires never grow old. 


MARC LOGE. 











Song from the Western Isles 


OTHING is more marked at the present day than 
the revival of interest in the arts and literature of 
primitive races—arts and literature which in the classic 
eighteenth century would have been stigmatised as 
“barbarick.” It is not surprising that the recognition oi 
the importance of the Celtic spirit in literature should 
be accompanied by a corresponding awakening with 
regard to its manifestation in music. If in their Iitera- 
ture we find some expression of the mind of the Celtic 
races, may it not be said that in their music we find 
the revelation of their soul? The gift of musical ex- 
pression seems to have been granted pre-eminently to 
the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland and the Cymri of 
Wales. Their wandering melodies have been preserved 
from time immemorial in the memory of the peasants 
of these countries, but until the present day few attempts 
have been made to give them a more permanent form, 
or to make them accessible to music lovers in general, 
though men like Bunting have from time to time helped 
to rescue them from oblivion. In Ireland Dr. Joyce has 
recently published a collection of several hundreds of 
native airs, and Mrs. Needham, Mrs. Milligan Fox, 
Herbert Hughes and others have done much towards 
making known melodies which were in danger of being 
lost for ever. 

A recent issue of the Journal of the Folk Song 
Society® is of particular interest to lovers of folk-music. 
It publishes 105 “Songs of Occupation” from the 
Western Isles of Scotland, collected by Miss Frances 
Tolmie, a native of Skye, whose acquaintance with Gaelic 
poetry and music began, as she says, with her life. In 
her interesting “Notes and Reminiscences,” included in 
this number, she tells how she became possessed of some 
of the songs. In her girlhood she had as escort on her 
visits among the women of her native district, Effie Ross, 
who is thus described : — 


She was a kind creature, but wild-looking, and 
apt to turn crazy if unduly provoked; she had 
immense front teeth, tawny locks of hair strayed 





* Frederick Keel, Esq., Hon. Sec., 19, Berners Street, 
W. Annual subscription, 10s. 6d. 
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from beneath her cap over a high and peaked fore- 
head, and her old skirts hung in fringed tatters 
over her bare feet. Effie’s conversation usually 
turned on the ancient lore of the district, and to my 
extreme satisfaction she sang old waulking-songs 
as we went over the moor, carefully teaching me 
the refrains. 


From this woman, from Margaret Macleod of Portree, 
“Herrott” McVicar of North Uist, and others, Miss 
Tolmie learnt the songs now given in the Journal—songs 
whose form proclaims them to have come down from a 
remote past, and which, under modern influences, are 
being rapidly forgotten. The Gaelic words have been 
translated and annotated with the help of Dr. G. Hen- 
derson of Glasgow University, and Miss A. G. Gilchrist 
has carefully studied and analysed the airs. 

The collection is admirably arranged, each air being 
given together with the source, the Gaelic words, and 
an English translation. There are interesting and valu- 
able notes on the customs and legends in which the 
songs had their origin, as well as on the characteristics 
of the airs and their relationship to those of other 
countries. Miss Gilchrist contributes an essay on the 
vexed question of the gapped scale system. She con- 
siders that very few of the airs given correspond with 
the modern major or minor scale, differing in this respect 
from the Lowland Scottish music. 

Apart from its extreme interest to lovers of folk- 
music this collection should be valuable to the anti- 
quarian for the light thrown on some ancient customs. 





Gaho Hashimoto: A Great Japanese 
Artist.—II 


By YonE NoGucnHi 


AHO’S life of seventy-five years, which had closed in 

the month of January, 1907, can be divided into three 
periods. The first is that in which he was engaged in 
the pursuit of the ancient method by copying the models 
after the fashion of the Kano school; the second was 
that in which he slowly broke loose from the trammels 
of the Kano school, and ventured out to make a 
thorough exploration of the conspicuous features of 
various other schools; and the final was that in which 
he revealed himself nobly, with all the essence of art 
which he had earned from his tireless journey of previ- 
ous days. In one word, he was the sum total of the 
best Japanese art. It is said that his long life was but 
one long day of study and work. He shut himself in 
his silent studio from early morning till evening, from 
evening till midnight, sitting before a piece of spread 
silk, with a Chinese brush in hand, as if before a 
Buddhistic altar where the holy candles burn. Now his 
research went deep in the Chinese schools of the ages 
of Sung, Yuen, and Ming, and then his thoughts 
lingered by the glimmer of the Higashiyama school’s 


’ reminiscences. He confessed that he received no small 


influence from the Korin school, and I have more than 





one reason to believe that his knowledge of the Western 
art also was considerable. His catholicity of taste 
severely discriminated them, and his philosophy or con- 
ception of art stood magnificently above them, and 
never allowed them to disturb it under any circum- 
stances. His great personality made him able to sing 
the song of triumph over his boundless artistic know- 
ledge which had no power to oppress him. You might 
call his art a work of inspiration if you wish; but I 
am sure that he hated the word inspiration. It was 
through the religious exaltation of his mind that he 
could combine himself with Nature, and he and the sub- 
ject which he was going to paint were perfectly one 
when the picture was done. His artist’s magic is in 
his handling of lines. He believed that Japanese painting 
was fundamentally one of lines. What a charm, what a 
variety he had with them. See the difference between 
the lines he used for the pictures of a tiger or a dragon 
in clouds, the Oriental symbol of power and exaltation, 
and a bird or other delicate subject. The lines them- 
selves are the pictures. However, that does not mean 
to undervalue his equal pre-eminence in his art of 
colour. 

Gaho—or Gaho Hashimoto—was born in the 
fifth year of Tempo (1832) at Kobikicho, in Yedo, 
now Tokyo. From his seventh year he was taught how 
to draw and paint; at thirteen he became for the first 
time a pupil of Shosen Kano. It is said that Gaho 
was from an artistic family; we can trace back to 
Yeiki Hashimoto, who lived some time in the Meiwa 
(1764), and from whom the family line has continued 
unbroken down to the present. Yeiki was originally 
a native of Kyoto; and there he happened to be known 
to Suwonokami Matsudaira, the Shogun’s minister, who 
took him into his service; and on the lordship’s return 
to Yedo Mr. Hashimoto accompanied his master. And 
he happened to settle at Kobikicho, where the Kano 
family lived, and soon gained Kano’s friendship. Since 
that time the family line was continued by Ikyo, Itei, 
and Yoho. Gaho was Yoho’s son. The year after he 
became a student of the Kano School he lost his father 
and also his mother. It is said to be extraordinary that 
he was called upon to act, after only four years of 
pupilage, as an assistant to his master Shosen in paint- 
ing personal figures on the cedar door of the Shogun 
palace. At twenty years of age he was made head 
pupil. When he married he was twenty-six years old, 
and he began to lead his independent life, which turned 
tragic immediately. While the problem of getting his 
subsistence was not easy, his wife, whom he married 
with hope, became insane. 

Mrs. Hashimoto was obliged to withdraw to the 
Higuchi village in Saitama prefecture, where was an 
estate of her husband’s master, to avoid danger in the 
city; but she grew worse, and ran mad. And it is said 
that such a sad turn was from the reason that she was 
often tormented by some country ruffians. She was 
soon taken back to the city again, where she was put 
under her husband’s sole protection. Thus, when poor 
Gaho’s mind was completely engrossed with his family 
trouble, the great restoration of Meiji (1866) was an- 
nounced, and the feudalism which had prospered for 
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some three hundred years fell to the ground. Whole 
Japan was thrown at once in the abyss of social tumult 
and change; under the speedily-felt foreign invasion 
she lost herself entirely. What she did was to destroy 
old Japan; she thought it proper and even wise. It 
was the darkest age for art; when people did not 
know of the safety of their own existence, it goes 
without saying that they had no time to admire art and 
spend money for it. It is perfectly miraculous to think 
how the artists managed to live; there are, of course, 
many heart-rending stories about them. 

Gaho’s is sad enough, although it may not be saddest 
of all. He gave up his own painting temporarily, and 
tried to get a’pittance by painting pictures on folding 
fans which were meant for exportation to China. And 
it is said that he was often scorned by his employer for 
his clumsy execution and, sadder still, he was told to 
leave his job. Is it Heaven’s right to treat one’ who 
was destined to be a great artist like that? He now 
resorted to a manual work of linking metal rings for 
making a sort of net-work; this chain-work, when 
finished, it is said, was made into something to be worn 
as an undergarment. Then he turned to take up the 
handicraft of making “koma” or bridges (a kind of 
small wooden or bamboo pillow inserted between the 
body of a musical instrument and its strings) of the 
shamisen, a Japanese guitar; and he was paid, I am 
told, one sen for a single piece of that koma, and to 
make twenty it took him three days. Fancy his earning 
of twenty sen for his steady work of three days! To 
recollect it in his later days must have been for him the 
source of tears. And fancy again his immense wealth 
when he died, the wealth which, not his greed, but his 
single-minded devotion to art invited! In fact, there 
was no person so unconcerned of money as this Gaho. 
It was his greatness to believe amid the sudden falling 
of art that the Japanese art which had grown from the 
very soil a thousand years old could not die so easily, 
and that the people’s mind would open to it in a better 
condition ; it was his prophetic foresight to behold the 
morning light in the midnight star. He was patiently 
waiting for his time when he should rise with splen- 
dour; and he never left himself to be ruined among 
the sad whirl of society and the nation’s unsympathetic 
commotion. He walked slowly but steadily toward the 
star upon which he set his lofty eyes. He stood aloof 
above the age. His life, not only in his art, was the 
song of triumph, too. 

To his relief, his insane wife died; and his appoint- 
ment as a draughtsman at the Imperial Naval Academy 
meant for him a substantial help. He kept it up till 
the eighteenth year of Meiji, when the revival of 
Japanese art began to be chronicled as Gaho expected, 
in the formation of art societies like the Kanga Kwai 
or Ryuchi Kwai. When he left the Naval Academy he 
was called to do service at the Investigation Bureau of 
Drawing and Painting in the Department of Education. 

His fellow-workers were the most lamented Hogai 
Kano, another great artist of modern Japan, and Kwa- 
kuzo Okakura, that able art critic, in whose guidance 
Kano trusted. And those three men at the start are the 
true life-restorers of Japanese art. When the Tokyo 





School of Art was founded (22nd year of Meiji) Gaho 
was first made warden of the school, and then its 
director. And he was appointed professor when his in- 
vestigation bureau happened to close up. However, he 
voluntarily resigned his professorship when Mr. Oka- 
kura, then the president of the school, was obliged to 
resign his office. Gaho took the principal’s chair of the 
Nippon Bijitsu when Okakura established it afterwards : 
but this school soon became a story of the past. 


Gaho has left his successors perhaps in those artists 
like Kwanzan, Shimomura, Taikwan, Yokoyama, 
Kogetsu Saigo and Shunsho Hishida, who are doing 
some noteworthy work. And I believe that he died at 
the right time if he must, when we had returned to our 
original sense of art, and the real merit of such an artist 
like Gaho is truly appreciated. We buried him with the 
nation’s lamentations. 





The Revival of Printing—IV 
THE PRIVATE PRESSES OF TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT STEELE. 


HERE are at present in this country three private 
printing presses of the first rank, producing work 
completely satisfactory to the book buyer of refined taste 
—those of Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. St. John 
Hornby, and Mr. Lucien Pissarro. Each of the books 
they produce is a harmonious structure, showing careful 
design in every detail. Each press has its own special 
interest, its points of difference from the others, a well- 
marked physiognomy reflecting in some degree the 
personality of its originator. 


Everyone who knows the Thames is familiar with 
the appearance of the old riverside inn called “The 
Doves.” It'was to a cottage beside it that Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson many years ago removed his bindery. His 
bookbindings—each in its pattern and ornament a care- 
fully thought-out translation of the internal rhythm of 
the book it protects and adorns—had long given him 
a high rank among artists. In 1900 the problem of 
pure typography, the expression of the harmony between 
the matter and the form of the ideal book, engaged his 
attention. He has since then printed in monumental 
form some of the great literary expressions of creative 
or destructive thought. In presence of his books we 
are conscious of an aristocratic aloofness from common 
motives which marks the mystic, that adjustment of 
means to.an end—“ order touched with delight ”—which 
marks the artist. They impress us not by splendour 
of ornament or by illustration—save for pen-drawn 
flourishes in one or two of them, they are bare of orna- 
ment—but by architectonic perfection of design and 
execution. Among them are the English Bible, works 
of Milton, Goethe, Shakespeare, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Browning, and Wordsworth, masterpieces of literature 
set forth in forms befitting their magnitude. 
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Three hundred copies or so of each book are printed, 
with a few on vellum, and very few of them are now 
obtainable, except at enhanced prices. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, for the Doves Press books rank among 
the finest pieces of pure typography ever produced. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson as a printer may be described 
as an inheritor of Blake in‘spirit, if not in technique. 
Mr. St. John Hornby, who prints under the name of the 
Ashendene Press, represents another aspect of English 
cultivation, the true dilettante spirit. Italy has thrown 
her charm on him, as on so many others of our country. 
His collection of beautiful Italian metal work and 
coloured ware is well known, and it was only natural 
that, after his first amateur essays in printing were 
made, he should turn to Italy for his models and for 
the subjects of his press. The first Italian printers, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz—readers of “The Cloister 
and the Hearth” will remember meeting them on the 
road—used a fine semi-Gothic type in two books printed 
at Subiaco. William Morris had experimented with it 
so far as to design a fount modelled on its main lines, 
but had laid it aside. Mr. Hornby, who had been print- 
ing small editions of favourite books in the “Fell” 
type since 1895, commissioned in 1900 the design of 
a new type on the same basis, now known as the 
“Subiaco” type. With this type he has printed two 
volumes of Horace, three of the “Divina Comedia,” 
More’s “ Utopia,” and a number of smaller works in 
octavo and smaller sizes, before venturing on the great 
enterprise of his press, a magnificent folio Dante. It 
is not too high praise to say that this volume may 
worthily stand beside the Kelmscott Chaucer. It con- 
tains all the writing of Dante, prose and verse, and is 
printed in long double columns illustrated by woodcuts. 
A sumptuous Virgil, printed on Japanese paper, has 
since been issued. The Ashendene Press books are 
perhaps the most rarely met with of modern works. 
They are printed in very small numbers—only forty of 
the Virgil: were issued, for example—and most of the 
copies have been given away by the printer. The 
largest number of any book printed is only one hundred 
and fifty, excluding a very few vellum copies, and thus 
the continued value of the productions of the press is 
assured. 

Mr. Lucien Pissarro, at the Eragny Press, treats the 
printed book from a different point of view. He is a 
painter himself, and the son of Camille Pissarro, one of 
the greater names in nineteenth century French ait. 
He aims, not at the illustrated book alone, but at the 
book illustrated in colour—or perhaps it would be truer 
to say, at the album with suitable letterpress. Blake 
and Walter Crane had already achieved this very 
strikingly, building up their page of illustration and 
text and reproducing it by lithography. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Eragny books is the use of 
woodcuts for his colour printing, and of a type designed 
expressly to harmonise with the engraved line. The 
text of his first little book, “The Queen of the Fishes” 


(1894), now very rare, was reproduced mechanically 


from a hand-written copy. From that time till 1903 














the Eragny books were printed in Mr. Rickett’s “ Vale” 
type. They form, however, a distinct series, and, as 
they are all hand-printed and contain woodcuts of great 
originality, they are well worth the attention of the 
book-collector at their present low prices. By 1903 his 
own type, the “ Brook” fount, was ready for use, and 
since then all his books are printed in it. A few of 
them—e.g., the “ Areopagitica”—are merely decorated 
books of the ordinary type, with borders and initial 
letters; but the majority contain woodcuts, either in 
colour or plain, and some of them music in addition. 
The printing of his woodcuts in colour is exquisite. 
Each colour is printed in turn from a separate wood 
block, even including the gold, and the effect is that 
of some bright tapestry from an old Flemish loom 
expressing new and strange dreams. Some of his most 
successful efforts have been in the printing of books 
with an exotic or an old French sentiment—the 
“Histoire de la Reine de Matin” of Gerard de Nerval, 
the “ Poémes Tirés du Livre de Jade ” of Judith Gautier, 
Villon, Ronsard, Verhaeren. Two books of music, 
“Some French and English Ballads” and “Songs by 
Ben Jonson,” are marked by a very successful revival 
of old methods of music-printing in red and black. The 
little book of Mme. Gautier, Mr. Pissarro’s latest pro- 
duction, is the finest he has yet printed. The letterpress 
is in a grey ink to harmonise with the ground of the 
illustrations, lined with red and with the initials printed 
in gold. On every page is either an illustration in gold 
and colours or an ornamental design of flowers, giving 
an impression of brilliancy and softness not easily 
imagined. 

Among the minor presses of the present day we need 
only mention the Cuala Press in Dundrum. It is of 
an importance rather literary than typographic, owing 
to the number of works by Mr. Yeats, Mr. Synge, A. E. 
(George Russell), and other Irish authors issued by it. 
The books are printed by Irish girls on Irish paper, 
and are sold at a moderate price. 











Women Artists at the Grafton 
Galleries 


HE exhibition of pictures by the members of the 
Women’s International Art Club at the Grafton 
Galleries is of uneven quality. Some of the work 
is good, a little of it is very good, and a proportion of 
it is exceedingly poor. The element of pure eccentricity 
is, however, small, being represented by a few unhappy 
daubs of the post-Impressionist kind—bad alike in 
drawing, colouring, and arrangement. The remaining 
paintings on these walls are genuine enough; there is 
plenty of honest effort of the kind that makes it difficult 
for the critic to be hard on failure. It must be said, how- 
ever, that many of the works exhibited are merely 
studies and sketches, which should have been prelimi- 
naries to more finished productions. Studies and 
sketches have their value, of course; they often catch 
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and record effects not attained in the finished. work ; 
but the painter who never gets beyond them is a failure, 
nevertheless; and this is a fact which must be borne 
in mind. 

Miss Ethel Walker is one of the most capable 
exhibitors in this gathering. She works in sombre 
colours—perhaps a little too sombre at times—and her 
pictures are of a distinctly melancholy cast, as of one 
whose outlook in life is not specially cheerful. But this 
emotion is genuine and not affected, and there is a cer- 
tain poignancy in it which compels respect. Her best 
work is perhaps the “ Portrait of a Lady ” (27)—a fine 
full-length of,a lady in black, simply and directly 
treated, with no straining after effect, and full of 
character. It is pitched in a low key throughout—there 
is, indeed, not a touch of bright colour in it—but it is 
one of the most masterly things in the exhibition. 
Another and well-finished picture by the same artist is 
that which is entitled “Old Letters” (34); again with 
the inevitable touch of sadness, expressed finely, with 
reserve, but with deep feeling well suggested in the 
colour scheme, the pose of the figure, and the surround- 
ings of the old-fashioned room. Two bold pieces of 
work, which we should be inclined to rank as sketches, 
full of light and warmth, are Miss Fox’s “La Vieille 
Maison ” and Miss Atkinson’s “ Flying Clouds ”—show- 
ing great mastery of the brush and translucent cleanness 
of colour. The charm of still waters is well reproduced 
in Miss Hicks’s “Moninkendam”; and the drowsy 
warmth of a summer afternoon is excellently expressed 
in Miss Clarke’s picture (10), which shows a group 
of old women dozing in the shade of an almshouse. 
Miss Rossignol’s “ Road under the Cliff” may be men- 
tioned for its clever lighting; and Miss Dods-Withers 
sends a careful and impressive picture, in low and har- 
monious tones, of “ The Fortress Church of Albi,” which 
leaves on the mind an abiding impression of a vanished 
past that this age can ill spare. 

Much will be forgiven to Miss Grace Stodart’s 
“ Fairies’ Pool” for the warm haze of summer sunshine 
and shadow that pervades her picture of children play- 
ing round a forest pool; and one could condone the hard 
and rather staring greens in Miss Knight’s “ Picnic” for 
the vividness of the summer sunshine with which she 
has managed to saturate it. Three clever figure studies 
are Miss Hollingsworth’s “ Bather” and Miss Richard- 
son’s “ The Chrysalis” and “The Dancer.” The two 
last-named are serious and careful pieces of work, well 
posed and well lit, marked by no little feeling, and full 
of promise for the future. Miss Griffiths is responsible 
for a clever and characteristic portrait, that of “ Miss 
Gwendolin Lally,” and there is much merit, too, in the 
portrait (91) contributed by Miss Rossignol. There are 
some good water-colours, also. Miss Fisher’s impressive 
picture of “The Castle, Lerici,” and Miss Hannay's 
“Chalk Cliffs in Sunshine” leave abiding memories ; 
and Miss Rawlins deserves something more than a 
casual mention for her “Upland Way”—a charming 
study of a beautiful old-world track. And one of the 
best pictures in the exhibition—perhaps the very best— 





is Miss Defries’ “ La Péche,” an admirable study of two 
shrimpers, with wet sand and grey sea, and a subtle 
siggestion of the monotony of toil throughout. For 
this alone the exhibition is worth a visit. 





Notes and News 


The present-day library subscriber may have forgotten 
Zola’s wonderful picture of a French coal strike in 
“ Germinal.” Here, without taking sides, the great 
French novelist gives an woes mmr impression of 
actual happenings, sympathetically presenting the diffi- 
culties of the capitalists and the position of the men and 
their leaders. “Germinal” is published in English by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, in Mr. Vizetelly’s transla- 
tion, and a sixpenny edition is obtainable. 


The first production of Mr. Zangwill’s play, “ The 
Next Religion,” will be at the Pavilion, by the New 
Players’ Society, on Thursday, April 18, at 2.30, when 
Mr. Henry Ainley will appear as Rev. Stephen Trame, 
and Miss Adeline Bourne will take the part of Mary 
Trame. The play will be repeated on the following 
day, and on both occasions Major-General Sir Alfred 
Turner (President), assisted by Lady Turner, Lady Ten- 
terden, Lady Evelyn Guinness, on, Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell, Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Lady 
Johnston, Lady Meyer, Mrs. Zangwill, and the ladies 
of the Reception Committee, will receive in the foyer 
after the performance. 


The arrangements for Mr. Oscar Hammerstein's 
summer season at the London Opera House are pro- 
ceeding apace. Already over £25,000 worth of sub- 
scriptions have been received. Negotiations for Signor 
Mascagni’s new opera, “Isabeau,” are expected to be 
completed in a few days. A new opera, entitled 
“Dispetti Amorosi” (Lovers’ Quarrel), by Pirelli, has 
also been secured. “The Merry Wives of Windsor ” is 
in active rehearsal, and will be produced quite early in 
the season. The repertoire for the first week of the 
season, which commences Monday, April 22, will include 
“Romeo and Juliet” (for the opening night), “ Mignon ” 
and “La Favorita.” 


During Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s short season in Glas- 
gow and Bournemouth arrangements have been made 
for a season of French plays at the Garrick Theatre. M. 
Lugné-Poe and his wife, Madame Suzanne Després, 
supported by a company of the best Parisian artistes, will 
open on Easter Monday, probably with “Sapho.” 
Other plays in a most interesting repertoire will be 
“The Lily,” “The Marionettes,” “ Electra ” (one of the 
French actress’s finest representations), and possibly 
“La Rafale.” Miss Andrews, through whose medium 
London has made the acquaintance of many of the best 
foreign artists, was the presenter of Madame Després in 
1908, and she has been chosen by M. Lugné-Poe, who 
this time brings his own company, to manage the forth- 
coming season. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black are publishing a book by 
Mr. James A. Manson (“Jack High”), entitled “The 
Complete Bowler,” being the history and practice of the 
ancient and royal game of bowls. It gives.a connected 
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sketch of the history of bowls from its inception to the 
present day, and explains how the game is played, how 
greens are constructed and maintained, how the bow! is 
made, and what are its peculiarities, with much else of 
importance on the practical side of the pastime. They 
are also publishing a second book by Mr. J. T. Bealby, 
B.A., who, a few years ago, gave up a successful literary 
career to grow fruit in British Columbia. “How to 
Make an Orchard in British Columbia” is the title, and 
it is intended for the use of those who are taking up 
fruit growing in that region without previous experience 
of orchard work. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LancELot LAwrTon. 


KOREA UNDER THE JAPANESE. 


f ime news which has recently reached this country 

concerning a plot directed against the life of 
Count Terauchi, the Governor-General of Korea, has 
once more drawn attention to the unsettled conditions 
which exist in that unhappy country. Altogether fifty 
persons are to be placed on trial, and it is an interesting, 
not to say a significant, circumstance that, with the ex- 
ception of three, all of them are Christians. 

In any consideration of the prevailing situation sym- 
pathy’ for the unhappy lot of the masses must not be 
allowed to overshadow the principal cause of the 
Empire’s downfall. This cause was to be found in the 
hopeless incompetence and widespread corruption of the 
Korean Administration. At one time Korea was a 
country of no mean importance in the world, and there 
is substantial evidence to show that her territories origin- 
ally extended far beyond their present boundaries. To 
Korea Japan owes much of her culture, a circumstance 
which in itself should induce her to lean to the kindly 
side in governing the people. Western Powers have not 
been so tolerant in their treatment of Korea as they 
were in the case of Japan. Immediately Korea opened 
wide her doors to foreigners her independence was 
menaced. On the other hand, Japan, in spite of the 
hostile acts of her warriors, received not only encourage- 
ment, but real assistance, from the Powers in the task 
of reforming herself. It was due largely to the success 
achieved by her in this direction that Korea was later to 
suffer the loss of her independence. Dissimilarities of 
national and individual characteristics accounted for the 
rise of the one Empire and the fall of the other. During 
centuries of isolation the Japanese had lost nothing of 
their valour or virility. Although, viewed from the 
Western standpoint, their administration was, to say the 
least, comical, it nevertheless contained elements of 
strength out of which it was possible to mould firm the 
foundations of an enlightened State. In Korea circum- 
stances were altogether different. So soon as foreigners 
were permitted to enter the country they gazed upon the 
ruins of a State. Era after era of maladministration, 
accompanied as it was by hideous cruelties and extor- 
tion, had taken the heart out of the people. The govern- 
ing classes had no desire to change an order of things 








under which they as individuals had prospered for so 
long. A glance at the map of the Far East will suffice 
to show the importance of Korea’s geographical situa- 
tion. It is clear that occupation of the country by any 
Power carries with it facilities for domination in Chinese 
waters. The Japanese, therefore, could not view ‘with 
other than the utmost alarm the prospect of their neigh- 
bour falling a prey to Russian aggression. I do not 
think it has ever been seriously contended that, having 
succeeded herself in securing entry to the comity of 
nations, Japan could have shaped any effective policy 
towards Korea save that which aimed at absorption. 

Unable to defend herself against attack Korea had 
literally forfeited her place among the nations. So long 
as she was permitted to exercise control over her foreign 
relations she constituted a menace to the safety of Japan 
and imperilled the peace of the world., The fate that 
has overtaken her is the fate that must assuredly over- 
take all decadent nations. It is one of those significant 
“lessons of history” which the Great Powers in the hey- 
day of their prosperity are too often prone to forget. In 
Korea we are undoubtedly witnessing one of the most 
interesting evolutions of modern times-—the endeavour 
of one Oriental nation to reform another. It must not be 
forgotten that Japan herself is little more than twenty 
years in advance of Korea in the adoption of Western 
manners and customs. As yet the Japanese themselves 
have ill digested Western civilisation, and consequently, 
while in Korea many evidences of material reform may 
be seen as a result of their activity, it is difficult to find 
any real indication that their presence has raised the 
social or moral standard of the people. Nor is it pos- 
sible to see how the Japanese could ever achieve marked 
progress in this last direction, for in spite of all that 
has been written or said in their favour, it is undeniable 
that they both think and act differently from ourselves in 
regard to all fundamental matters which we look upon 
as necessary to the sanctity of the home, and also in a 
large measure to the preservation of common honesty 
and integrity. 

There is one aspect of the existing situation in Korea 
which cannot fail to arouse deep and widespread interest. 
For the first time in modern history Christianity has 
surrendered to the forces of heathenism the task of re- 
forming heathenism. While it is no longer seriously con- 
tended that there can be no real civilisation without 
Christianity, the fact remains that the beliefs of Oriental 
peoples leave untouched many problems with which 
Christianity makes some attempt to grapple. Among the 
Koreans missionary effort has been remarkably success- 
ful, considerably over two millions of the people having 
embraced Western religions. Generally speaking, the 
native Christians are opposed to the Japanese régime, 
and for this reason the missionaries themselves incur 
the suspicion and frequently the displeasure of the autho- 
rities. One can already detect the germs of a conflict 
between enlightened Christianity, with its lofty ideals, on 
the one hand, and the forces of materialism, as exemphi- 
fied by the Japanese reformers, on the other. Of this 
there is little doubt, that had Korea passed under the 
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domination of a Western country she would eventually 
have accepted some form of Christianity as a national 
religion. Japan cannot show her a moral code superior 
in any important feature to that which she already 
possesses, while a comparison of the respective systems 
of ethics in thé working has by no means convinced the 
Koreans of their own unworthiness. 

Owing to the maintenance of a rigorous censorship 
little is known concerning the actual situation in the 
peninsula. As recently as January of this year a resident 
in Seoul described the Administration of Count 
Terauchi as that of a military autocracy, and added : — 

He can run counter if it pleases him to his Cabinet 
and every official. His decision is final. He has but 
one master—the Emperor of Japan. Such authority 
to be given to one man is exceedingly dangerous. 
It is also unfair. It is unfair to the Koreans; it is 
unfair to the Japanese here; it is unfair to the 
foreigner who is in business in Korea; it is unfair to 
those who invest money in Korea; and, above all, it is 
unfair to the Governor-General himself, for it makes 
him an autocrat.and perhaps a temporary tyrant. 

The Japanese themselves in certain instances are 
frank enough to criticise the new régime. For example, 
a member of the Diet who toured from end to end of 
Korea declared that the policy of his country could be 
summed up in the words “ military despotism,” while the 
Tokyo Asahi, a journal of standing, stated that the autho- 
rities vigorously suppress the publication of all comment 
on the Korean Administration except such as is flatter- 
ing to the Governor-General. Occasionally items of 
news leak out which serve to show that the hapless 
Koreans are still the victims of oppression. 

Korea has suffered the only penalty which can await 
a decadent nation. Korea, the Land of the Morning 
Calm, has become Chosen, an integral part of Japan, the 
Land. of the Rising Sun. Japan has yet to prove her 
fitness for the task she has undertaken. It is idle for 
her, while pretending that the Koreans are her brothers, 
and that the customs and languages of the two nations 
are closely identified, to treat them as though they were 
conquered people. So far the record of Japan in the 
peninsula is one that her best friends would like to see 
effaced. It began with the brutal murder of the Queen. 
Next came the establishment of the Protectorate as a 
‘result of intimidating the Emperor at the bayonet point ; 
to be followed by his forced abdication and the placing 
upon the throne of his witless son. And now the last act 
of all has been accomplished—Korea is no more. 


MOTORING 


OTORISTS are reminded that the new Local 
Government Board Order prohibiting the use of 
“cut-outs” comes into force on Monday next. There 
seems to be some difference of opinion as to whether the 
prohibition extends to the fitting of alarm signals 
operated by the exhaust between the engine and the 
silencer, but the wording of the new regulation should 








leave little doubt upon the point. It‘is quite clear that 
the exhaust gases must not be released in any way into 
the open air until they have passed through the silencer 
—which must be efficient—and those who continue to 
use certain popular warning devices operated by the 
exhaust must be prepared for trouble with the autho- 
rities. The Order says nothing about the utilisation of 
the gases for horn or siren purposes after they have left 
the silencer, so that no doubt the makers of warning 
devices will now turn their attention in this direction. 

According to the Autocar, report has been made to 
the London County Council that during January last ap- 
plications for the registration of 754 motor cars, 122 
heavy motor vehicles, and 360 motor cycles were dealt 
with. The number of licences to drive motor cars and 
other cycles issued during the month was 3,685, bring- 
ing the total number up to 207,468. In view of this rapid 
development of mechanically-propelled locomotion it is 
not surprising to learn that an organised effort is being 
made to deal with the problem of what to do with the 
London horses and cab-drivers who find their occupa- 
tion gone. A correspondent to the Morning Post an- 
nounces that a committee is to be formed to raise and 
administer funds, a portion of which will be used for 
the purchase and painless extinction of those cab and 
bus horses which have had their day and are too 
decrepit for further use. The remainder will be applied 
to the amelioration of the condition of other horses 
which, under proper feeding and treatment, are still 
capable of useful work in different departments, and of 
the drivers whose services as such are no longer required 
by the community. The scheme is a commendable one, 
and it will be surprising if it does not meet with sym- 
pathy and practical support from the motor industry, the 
prominent members of which have always been noted 
for their readiness to respond to charitable appeals. 
Their generous instincts are not likely to be otherwise 
than stimulated by the reflection that it is to the inexor- 
able march of the all-conquering motor that the trouble 
is due. 

Of the minor problems associated with present-day 
motoring that of dazzling headlights is one which is 
receiving attention at the hands of the authorities, and 
it is possible that regulations of some sort will be made 
in the near future. In the House of Commons the other 
day Mr. Burns stated that the question of preventing the 
accidents which are sometimes due to the use of exces- 
sively powerful lamps by motorists was under considera- 
tion, and practical experiments had recently been made 
by the engineering inspectors of the Local Government 
Board. At present, however, he was not in a position 
to say in what direction an effective remedy could be 
found. 

While in matters of general motor design the American 
makers may still have something to learn from the best 
Continental and British practice, they fully maintain 
their reputation for ingenuity in the accessories depart- 
ment. A very handy device of American origin, in the 
shape of a “ jack” which, by the operation of one rachet, 
lifts the car entirely from the ground and thus leaves 
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all the wheels clear for tyre or wheel removing purposes, 
is to be seen at the premises of Messrs. Jarrott and 
Letts, of 45, Great Marlborough Street, W. One of its 
advantagés is that it enables the tyres to be relieved 
from the weight of the car when the latter is in garage 
for any length of time, and also keeps them free from 
contact with grease and damp. The apparatus is rather 
expensive—four guineas—but we understand that many 
inquiries have already been received for it from all parts 
of the country. 

Of the three hill-climbing and road efficiency tests 
(each consisting of six consecutive days’ running) to 
which the 15 h.p. Napier has been subjected during the 
last few months under official observation, the last was 
much the most exacting, both on account of the excep- 
tional difficulty of the circuits selected and the unfavour- 
able weather experienced during the trial. According to 
the R.A.C. certificate of performance (No. 346) the total 
distance covered was 409% miles, and the average petrol 
consumption 18.6 miles per gallon, which in the circum- 
stances was extremely good. In the speed test at Brook- 
lands the flying half-mile was covered at the rate of 
55.12 miles per hour. In the course of the trial the 
car had to negotiate Sutton Bank, with gradients of 1 in 
3.9, fifteen times, and it is stated to have done this with 
perfect ease. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





HE Stock Exchange has quite got over its short 

attack of nerves, and is now confident that every- 

thing is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 
It considers that the strike has ended, and it declines to 
believe that any harm will come of it. It would not be 
so confident were it not getting business. It is a curious 
thing that people should choose days like the present to 
speculate, for to the thinking man capital appears to be 
threatened. However, all is rosy to-day, and even the 
promoter has plucked up courage and is bringing out new 
issues. Mr. Birch Crisp has a 4} per cent. Kahetian 
Railway Imperial Russian Government guarantee bond, 
which is being sold at 97} and certainly looks cheap, for 
the security of the Russian Government guarantee is 
beyond question. Sir Max Aitken, through his Royal 
Securities Corporation, is offering us £205,400 Western 
Canada Power Company 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds 
at 93. The money is to be used in a hydro-electric instal- 
lation on the Stave River in Vancouver, B.C. Perhaps 
the business will be prosperous, but in any case it is 
speculative. There is also a considerable element of 
speculation in the Assam Oil Company’s issue of Prefer- 
ence shares, in spite of the fact that the experts, Sir 
Thomas Holland and Sir Boverton Redwood, bestow their 
blessings on the issue. The Tin companies that have been 
offered seem to have gone very well, and, indeed, Tin is 
all the fashion at the moment. The market is quite re- 
covered from the slump, and the public is gambling in 
and subscribing to Tin shares. 




















RESULT 


OF THE 


GREAT IRISH 


Hill Climbing Test 
of the Proved Best Small Car 


The NAPIER ‘15° 


Under Irish Automobile Club Observation. 


GAIN the ‘15’ Napier has succeeded. Th® 

route was a circular one of over 46 miles, from 
Glendalough to Wicklow Gap, Ireland, nearly all 
the way over the Wicklow Mountains, rising in 
three places to over 1,500 feet. The roads were 
very bad owing to recent heavy rain, etc. Total 
distance covered was 467 miles, occupying five 
days. Petrol consumption averaged over 1g miles 
per gallon. No adjustments were made to any 
part throughout, and the car ran with perfect regu- 
larity all the time, and climbed everything on the 
standard gears with which the car was fitted. As 
a hill or mountaia climbing car, the ‘15’ Napier is 
the Best Small Car in the World. 


WILL YOU TEST ITS EFFICIENCY 
ON HILLS? IF SO, WHEN, PLEASE? 


S. F. EDGE, LTD., 
14, New Burleigh St., London, W: 


Rudge-Whitworth Wheels are worth their extra cost. 
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Thousands of Pounds 


are wasted every year in the 
purchase of unsatisfactory 
or unsuitable Motor Cars. 


a” 


Intending Buyers of Cars (either new or 
| second-hand) are invited to write 





Mr. H. L. ALDERSEY SWANN, 


Consulting Motor Engineer, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W., 


K for a copy (post free) of 


“Hints on Motor Car Purchase,” 





which contains much valuable information, } 
and shows how the purchaser can entirely 
avoid all the worry, trouble and risk 
attending the buying of a Car of any make, 
and also save money both in first cost and 
upkeep. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Swanetter,'' London. Telephone : 3616 Central. 
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Money.—The Money Market remains easy, and if the 
strike ends a fall in the Bank Rate seems inevitable. Ger- 
many appears to have arranged her finances for the end 
of the quarter, but it will be noted that the Dresdner Bank 
in its report states that it proposes considerably to curtail 
its credits. This will no doubt be the policy of all the 
other large German banks. If the American Market 
becomes brisk, it is possible that Wall Street will be 
asking Germany to repay the loans. This should react on 
Berlin, but it will only affect London indirectly. 

FOREIGNERS.—It would seem that the four Great Powers 
are quite determined not to allow the Anglo-Belgian 
group any participation in the Chinese loans. It is 
said that they have lent Yuanshi Kai very large sums of 
money on the understanding that a £60,000,000 5 per 
cent. loan is to be floated in the autumn, and that out of 
this their loans are to be repaid. It is a thousand pities 
that the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, with its three 
confederates, should have held up Chinese finance in this 
way. It will be a bad thing for China, and not a good 
thing for England, for the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank is largely influenced by German sentiment, and can 
hardly be called a purely British institution. The Bank 
of Athens report is not yet out, but the dividend is to 
be reduced,. and the London Manager declares that the 
whole of the Zervudachi losses have been written off. 
English people do not read Egyptian papers, and they 
have therefore missed a dramatic account of how Zer- 
vudachi and the manager of the Bank of Athens met at 
midnight with other financiers and attempted to save the 
great firm. The courts in Egypt are to be asked to make 
all these deals effected on this fateful day illegal, but it is 
doubtful whether they will do this. It looks very much 
as though Foreigners would all firm up. There has cer- 
tainly been no selling of any importance during the past 
week. 

Home RaiLts.—It is an extraordinary thing how firm 
Home Rails keep. The traffic losses are stupendous, and 
notwithstanding the large secret reserves of most of the 
big companies, they must affect the dividends on the heavy 
lines. The companies that will feel the loss the least are 
the passenger lines, who carry small quantities of minerals 
and who are cutting down their expenses regardless of 
the comfort of their passengers. Brightons, Chathams 
and South Easterns might conceivably get through with 
a minimum of loss. But North Easterns, Midlands, and 
London and North Western cannot possibly recover their 
position, even if the strike ends before Easter. North 
Easterns are particularly badly hurt, and Great Central, 
who even now run their passenger traffic at a loss and 
rely almost exclusively on goods for their profits, will 
be hurt more than any of the lines. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether they will be able to maintain their 
dividends on the ’91 Preference. Great Eastern appear to 
be coming out very well. They are maintaining their 
services, and the price of the stock is very steady con- 
sidering all things. 

YANKEES.—A change has come over the Yankee Market, 
and a good many speculators in Wall Street are buying. 
Eries are 8 dollars up on last year’s prices, and Steels, 
which made up last account at 653, have been vigorously 
bid for. Even the much-despised Rock Islands have been 
bought, and it looks as though there were a gamble on 
here. Unions and Southern Pacifics have also had a big 
rise, but whether all the advances of last week can be 
held is doubtful. Amalgamated, in view of the very 
strong position of copper, they look like going much 
higher. A year ago they were 65, and they are now 
82}. Even Canadian Pacifics «have been firmer, and 
Grand Trunks have held their own. 

RuBBER.—The reports of Selangor, Anglo-Malay, Labu, 
Cheviot, and Sungeiway have all been issued during the 
week, and a careful study of these documents shows 
plainly that we shall never again see the huge dividends 





of 1910. Selangor is one of the best of the Rubber 
companies. It has very wisely reduced its distribution 
to 275 per cent., and it can maintain this rate, at any rate, 
for another year. Anglo-Malay also paid a reduced divi- 
dend, but it is doubtful whether it will not again have to 
reduce its distribution. All the reports are definitely dis- 
appointing to the boomster, and they show how little 
reliance can be placed upon prophecies by experts. Those 
people who bought Rubber shares last April on the appear- 
ance of Messrs. Parry and Muraour’s ‘‘ABC’’ will find 
themselves heavy losers, for not only have the shares 
fallen in value, but the dividends estimated in this little 
book have not been reached. I again repeat my advice, 
never to buy a Rubber share unless it shows a clear 
10 per cent. return, and even then the greatest caution 
should be exercised, for working costs are rising rapidly 
and the price of rubber only just holds its own. 


O1..—The Oil Market has been remarkably good. The 
strike on the Maikop Spies has put heart into the holders 
of Maikop shares. I have always had a very good opinion 
of this company, and I am glad to say that it is now 
turning out quite a large amount of oil. There is no 
news to report with regard to the Egyptian Oil properties, 
but it is said that Mr. Hicks has succeeded in his cam- 
paign against the directors of the Galician Oil Trust, and 
that a new board'will be appointed under his supervision. 


KaFrirs.—Kaffirs have been cheerful, but it cannot be 
said that the public is in this market, and it would seem 
as though South Africans only rose } to fall }. The 
British public decline to gamble in Kaffirs. They have not 
forgotten the East Rand fiasco, and they very wisely l:eep 
out of this market. In my opinion the price of all Kaffir 
shares is much too high, but this market is so carefully 
handled by the big houses that if they choose to put up 
everything they can do so. 

RuHopEsIANs.—There has been quite a small boom in 
Chartereds, which were dealt in by the thousand at 31s. 
All kinds of stories are circulated with regard to Chartered, 
but no one seems to have anything definite to say, and 
there is no tale that I have heard that will bear close 
examination. But that big blocks have been bought 
during the past few days is a certainty. Naturally, the 
whole of the Rhodesian Market strengthened. Globes, 
Giants, Lonelys, and Tanks were all quoted better. 


. Tin.—The Tin Market has been quite good. Anglos 
have been over 6 and Tin Areas 14s. Kaffirs are also one 
of the market gambles, but these are being dealt in for 
special settlement. The public should carefully avoid 
Nassarawa and Ninkada, or, indeed, any of the outside 
shows. It is much safer to keep to Anglo-Continental, 
Tin Areas, Rayfield, the new shares in which have gone 
to 13, than touch companies about which no one knows 
anything. The Geri Tin Syndicate report was very good, 
and these 5s. shares are now 32s. 6d., but I would rather 
have Rayfields at the same price. 


Copper.—It seems more than likely that we shall see 
a big Copper boom. Tintos are already moving up, and 
there is talk of deals on in Cordoba, Whim Well, Mount 
Elliott, and the South American Copper Syndicate, a con- 
cern that is being run by Mr. Herbert Edwards, of super- 
aeration fame. There is very little doubt that copper 
will be put to £75 a ton, and this will affect all the 
copper-mining shares. Most of them on this market are 
little better than gambles, and should only be bought 
purely as a speculation and not on their merits. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Miscellaneous Market has been 
very active. All the Marconi issues have been heavily 
gambled in. Canadian Marconis look very top-heavy, and 
Spanish, which have also been rigged, seem dan- 
gerous. The Marconi Company is said to be going to 
buy up some of these subsidiaries, but this is mere non- 
sense. The Marconi Company itself is getting very short 
of money, and although it is doing a large business, it 
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requires more working capital. Furness Withys have 
been bid for, and P. and O. Deferred have touched 340, 
and are said to be going to soo. All Electric Lighting 
issues have risen, and are very firm. Brewery shares 
and Cements hang fire. 

RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘* SYNDICALISM, AND AFTER.”’ 


To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett always writes easily 
and refreshingly but not usually so unintelligently as in 
the article on ‘‘ Syndicalism, and After ’’ which appeared 
in your last week’s issue. It is quite child’s play for 
anyone having the requisite knowledge of modern labour 
movements to stand every one of his contentions on its 
head and make it look ridiculous ; and I have such know- 
ledge as far as Syndicalism is concerned, having been 
present when it was, so to speak, officially born in this 
country ; having discussed it with its parents and sponsors, 
and having watched the exceedingly rapid growth of the 
lusty infant with interest and sometimes with alarm. 


Mr. Bartlett seems to imagine that the miners’ strike 
is the first manifestation of Syndicalism in this country. 
It never dawns upon him that the fearsome thing may 
have been learned to some extent from the employers 
themselves. If his foreign adventures have made him 
forget the great engineering lock-out, let me give him a 
quite recent example of employers’ Syndicalism, one that 
happened this year, in fact. When, about the commence- 
ment of 1912, the workpeople at two mills in East Lanca- 
shire struck work the cotton mill owners locked out a 
trifle of 160,000 operatives, and determined to keep them 
out until some sort of a surrender on the non-trade-union 
question—the cause of the dispute—had been forced upon 
the workers. That was an exhibition of Syndicalism. 
Did Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett hurtle any stones at the 
employers’ heads? 

It is a good argument to say Syndicalism is selfish if 
you say it to every organisation that practises it; but no 
statement could be more libellous than to say the miners’ 
strike is selfish, unless it be meant that the owners are 
selfish in prolonging it. Let Mr. Bartlett consider two 
things in favour of the miners. First, they do lose by the 
strike in the way of the surplus which their wages give 
over strike pay; and, second, that they struck work to 
realise a benefit which would only assist one-fifth of their 
number. How does the attitude of the coalowners com- 
pare with this? Do they lose anything? In answering 
that question it should be remembered that coal is now 
nearly four shillings a bag to the poor, and that what is 
os sold at that starvation-bringing figure is not all 
coal. 

I would like space to deal with Mr. Bartlett step by 
step. One must remind him of one thing about the 
minimum wage. It is not new, except as legislation. 
The standard wages paid to trade union men in skilled 
industries is a minimum wage ; and the 25s. to 27s. paid to 
able-bodied workmen by a large number of city and town 
corporations is a minimum wage. The introduction of 
these minima (they are also maxima, if you like) has 
worked well, and yet every argument against the miners’ 
demands applies equally to them, and was raised and 
defeated when they were decided upon. 


_One word in conclusion. I have an equal hatred for 
Syndicalism with Mr. Bartlett. Its object is the awaken- 
ing of class-consciousness with a view to carrying on a 
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class war. It is, therefore, anti-social. The only differ- 
ence between us is that I understand the thing I hate. 
ARTHUR SHEPHERD W ADE. 
‘* Ingledene,’’ St. John’s Road, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 
March 26, 1912. 


MR. FERNALD AND OUR DRAMATIC CRITIC. 
To the Editor of Tue AcApDEmy. 


Sir,—Your Dramatic Critic—I use the term without 
malice—strains his prerogative of stating his own opinions 
when he writes in THE Acapemy that ‘* ‘ 98.9” would have 
been one of Mr. Fernald’s best plays if he (myself) had 
not been persuaded that ‘ Man and Superman’ was the 
greatest effort of our epoch.’’ That sounds very like a 
statement from knowledge of fact, and I deny that I am 
or ever was so persuaded. Apart from this, although the 
criticism contains two basic surmises discordant with the 
facts and one round misstatement likely to annoy the 
box-office, I am not ironical when I say it is above the 
average which the dramatic author learns to expect. The 
play was written neither for Mr. Loraine nor with his 
knowledge beforehand, nor with the knowledge that he 
intended to revive ‘‘ Man and Superman,’’ nor with any 
memory of that play—which I had not seen, read, or 
thought of for five years preceding. If the critics could 
enlarge their horizon to contain something more than Mr. 
Shaw—to contain something of the world and the times we 
live in and the trend of thought since 1870—then what 
slight philosophic burden this light entertainment under- 
takes to carry would be discovered standing on its own 
legs, while the critics would be standing on their own 
legs—in all cases where their legs are long enough to 
reach the ground. C. B. Frrnacp. 

4, Marlborough Road, N.W. 

March 25th, 1912. 


NAMES OF NOVELS. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—The success of ‘‘ Bella Donna’”’ at St. James's 
Theatre has naturally heightened public interest in the 
novel on which it is founded. Mr. Fagan, however, is 
more fortunate in the success of his play than is Mr. 
Hichens in the title of his romance. That title had 
already been adopted by Wilkie Collins, and for years past 
his story has figured among the ‘‘ yellow-backs ’’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. I do not know 
the precise date of this earlier novel, but probably it too 
was using an already used title, for, looking over some 
secondhand books the other day, I lighted on a volume 
entitled ‘* Bella Donna : Or, The Cross before the Name,”’ 
by Gilbert Dyce (Chapman and Hall, 1869). It is be- 
coming, in fact, increasingly difficult for novelists to avoid 
taking each other’s titles. A very curious proof of this 
occurred a year or two ago, when two ladies, unknown 
to each other, simultaneously produced a story entitled 
‘* Ships of Desire.’’ Our women writers, indeed, seem 
to have been more unfortunate in this blundering over 
titles than their masculine colleagues. Miss Broughton 
christened one of her most delightful books ‘‘ Belinda,’’ 
regardless of the fact that another ‘‘Belinda’’ had already 
been given to the world by Miss Edgeworth; Charlotte 
Bronté left a fragmentary MS. entitled ‘‘ Emma.’’ Per- 
haps this was only a provisional title, or perhaps Miss 
Bronté, whose admiration for Miss Austen was not per- 
fervid, had forgotten the latter’s masterly story of Emma 
Woodhouse, with its incomparable portraits of old Mr. 
Woodhouse, of Mr. Elton, the clerical coxcomb, and of 
his vulgar little wife. A change of titles was not un- 
known to the author of ‘‘ The Professor,’’ the MS. of 
which work originally bore the title of ‘‘ The Master.’’ 
By altering this, Miss Bronté cleared the ground for Mr. 
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Israel Zangwill, and thus unconsciously saved him from 
the error committed by Mr. Hichens. VV. B&B. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. 
To the Editor of THe AcaADEmy. 


Sir,—The alarming state into which this country has 
been suddenly plunged by the present crisis in affairs must 
be apparent to every individual, whether high or low, rich 
or poor, educated or ignorant. No one in their senses 
will deny that, unless a quick act of redemption is made, 
England as a leading political Power must cease to exist. 
The crisis has broadened into a case of our economic 
salvation or ruin. Surely, with such an appalling vital issue 
facing us, it is time to cast aside all kind of partisan spirit 
and strife, and, like rational beings, listen to a common 
policy of peace and security, no matter from whose brain 
it springs? As a national way out of the present disas- 
trous chaos such a policy cannot be termed a one-sided 
or partisan policy, but a strictly patriotic policy by which 
the whole nation is given free breathing space; that is to 
say, it is a policy which, if carried out, would not only 
liberate every individual unit in the country, but bring 
honour to all parties alike by saving the national honour 
and stability. H. C. Danie. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON AND MR. RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


To the Editor of THe AcaApEmy. 


Sir,—I have only just discovered, on returning from 
a visit to America, that I have been represented as saying 
to a New York interviewer: ‘‘I do not as a rule con- 
sider that what Kipling writes signifies much.’’ Will 
you kindly give me the opportunity of saying most em- 
phatically in your columns that I never uttered either the 
words above quoted or anything in the least resembling 
them? Wituiam Watson. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—In its issue of March 22, the Daily Telegraph 
announced that ‘‘ Sir A. Van Dyck, famous painter, died 
1599.’’ What a careless blunder! Of course Van Dyck 
did not die in 1599, but was born in that year. He died 
in 1641. ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 

London, N.W. 
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